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CARIBOU SHOOTING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By FELIX J. KOCH. 


(American Righis to Photos Secured.) 


ASTING about for a place to spend 
our regular fall vacation, some 
members of our party warmly 

championed Newfoundland—in the opin- 
ion of many competent judges the great- 
est Sportsman’s Paradise in North 


America. It all looked wonderfully al- 
luring as set forth in the 80-page 
brochure “Newfoundland and Labra- 


dor,” published especially for sportsmen 
and tourists by those enterprising trans- 
portation people, the Reid Newfoundland 
Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland— 
one of the illustrations showing a herd of 
caribou crossing the line of track in the 
dead of winter. 

In October it did not take us very long 
to learn from veteran hunters that cari- 
bou do cross the track, just as an adver- 
tising agent would have them do. This, 
however, at Howley—a point in the pro- 
scribed grounds, where one may shoot no 
caribou at all. The section, moreover, is 
the only game preserve on the island, and 
while one may shoot partridge within its 
bounds, and so find an excuse to kill a 
caribou or two, it is then for the meat 
alone. There is a standing scale of fines, 
ranging up to $200 for shooting caribou 
in preserves or out of season in New- 
foundland, and this tends to make the 
animals quite tame. 

Caribou hunting in Newfoundland is 


fascinating. At times the primordial 
strain, flowing in the veins of American 
sportsmen from the days of nomadic an- 
cestors, will leap all bounds at sight of 
caribou. They tell in St. John’s of an 
American sportsman who knew full well 
of this heavy penalty but who deliber- 
ately shot down one of the animals— 
careless of what it might cost, so long as 
he might have it. The magistrate went 
out politely to meet the hunter and col- 
lect the fine, rather than to arrest him, 
as he would have done with a more 
plebeian offender. The informer gets 
half the fine, moreover; but even then 
the sportsmen will have their way. The 
average sportsman, in search of caribou, 
goes out and stalks his deer, camping out 
—shooting the animal and bringing the 
meat to the railway. The laws read that 
one may not leave any of the meat be- 
hind in the country, that being considered 
a waste of the game. 

There are two open seasons: one from 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 1. From Oct. 1 to Oct. 20 
the season is closed for the rutting ; then, 
once again, it is open. Buck’s heads are 
considered to be at their best after the 
rutting season—that is, if they have not 
been smashed in the fray. The great 
hunting season, therefore, is the post- 
rutting time; before that time the meat 
does not keep well. It is, in fact, difficult 
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to get rid of one’s prey at the earlier sea- 
son—unless one can eat it up as fast as 
obtained; for one cannot take it into the 
cities without fear of its spoiling and it 
cannot be shipped out of the Island. The 
Reids, who are looking to the building 
up of a great touristry to Newfoundland, 
have secured the passage of certain laws 
protecting the caribou. No dogs are 
allowed to take part in the kill; nor may 
a caribou be killed while crossing a post, 
nor can anything save fire-arms be em- 
ployed in the chase. Buckshot is allowed 
by law, but is frowned upon by the 
‘guides as being against decent sports- 
manship. The game wardens are fairly 
well scattered about, though there is not 
a 50th of the number that is needed, and 
the chase is kept fairly well under eye. 

In Newfoundland fitting out for cari- 
bou has become an exact science. A 
party of two, if used to the hunt and 
able to look out for themselves, would 
take but a single guide—the man drawing 
a wage of from $2 to $5 a day, according 
to grade. The gradations of guides are 
well established. Guides will work from 
daylight till dark and must, moreover, 
be ready for tasks any time of night. 
Their routine work usually starts with 
the dawn, and even during his bed-time 
the guide must rise, to keep up the fires 
and the like. Famous among the best 
caribou guides of Newfoundland are 
Baxter Stroud of Alexander Bay and 
Burton of the same place—young fellows, 
both of them. Robert Paxton, when to 
be had, is likewise one of the best of the 
lot. All three of these are canoe men. 
Matthew Mitchell of Bay D’ Espoir (a 
Mic-mac Indian) goes as guide too in 
the summer—giving good trout as well 
as caribou and penetrating a territory that 
is not as much gone over as the usual 
Gaff Topsail grounds. Guides through 
this region will carry from 60 to 160 
Ibs. of luggage, the fellows being glad to 
get as much as they can into camp in one 
night, rather than to have to return for 
the rest. Enough food must be taken 
into the camp to avoid the necessity of 
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the guides returning after more, and the 
sooner he has this supply in hand the 
better for him. 

The Gaff Topsails is the usual Mecca 
of the hunters. Howley’s is generally 
considered the nearest station for this— 
the best for camping and for seeing the 
deer. In fact it is the ideal place for 
hunting with the camera and many a man 
leaves the railway there each trip, bound 
for the Gaff Topsails or the country 
within a 100-mile circle of there, just to 
secure some choice snap-shots. Each 
such camp in the Topsail country will 
usually have a fairly large tent—say, 
10 ft. by 12. Then there will be a smaller 
tent for the guide. If two sportsmen, 
strangers to the country, go out, two 
guides are considered needful. British 
Naval officers (of whom there are not a 
few when the fleet comes to St. John’s) 
are particularly apt to become lost in the 
woods. Frequently they will be less than 
150 ft. from camp and will yet be unable 
to find it in the woods. 

Sportsmen going out for a trip of a 
month in Newfoundland usually take 
with them 3 or 4 lbs. of tea and coffee 
and a fair amount of aqua vite. The less 
of this latter the better, it is said, for the 
guides are fond of it and when they 
tipple they are apt to prove annoying. 
Mr. Sleater, a_ well-known caribou 
hunter, tells with relish of how he had a 
half-gallon of whiskey in his camp, from 
which he refreshed himself every eve- 
ning. Having plainly marked the jug 
SuLPpHuRIC Acip—POISON, the guide 
feared even to smiell it and it was let 
alone. 

Now and then one meets with the fan- 
tastical hunter. Two Englishmen, a few 
years ago, went out into the forest, taking 
two men along just to carry their bath- 
tub! This, of course, was unnecessary, 
for there are innumerable pools all about; 
into which one can dip. 

Newfoundland hunters take with them 
bacon to fry; otherwise they trust to the 
gun for meat, getting both caribou and 
black bear and brown bear. For a late 
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season—that is, shooting after Oct. 20o— 
a collapsible stove is an essential, a hole 
being put through the tent for this. 
Other food is selected as the hunter 
pleases and the guides do the cooking. 
A light bucket or two must be included 
among the few kitchen utensils taken. 
Then a round kettle, to cook various 
things in; a great bake-pot, and a light 
silken tent are usually required. A can- 
vas bucket for carrying water is regarded 
as indispensable. ‘The whole outfit then 
is made out on a basis of two men’s 
supplies. 

Arrived at the hunting ground, it is not 
long before a fly tent is set up. This is 
to cook in and also to prevent the heat- 
ing up of the main tent. With this, the 
entire outfit—say, 10 lbs. for tent, 6 for 
the fly, and perhaps 80 for grub—will 
weigh 160 lbs., guns inclusive. The 
hunters themselves invariably carry the 
latter on the Island, and what remains, 
even if there be a light-weight canoe be- 
sides, is considered an easy load for two 
guides. 

For a camp site, one takes a grove of 
bushes—a copse of spruce preferably. 
This is partly cleared away—the less un- 
derbrush about the better; for in the 
morning everything is wet with dew and 
unless you clear the space around camp, 
your first step outside will yield wet 
legs. The Gaff Topsail country is full 
of such open spaces, and, what is better, 
one cannot lose his way, since he is 
always guided by the three huge moun- 
tains or Topsails. Another favorite 
hunting region, the Spruce Brook coun- 
try, is rather covered up; there are many 
marshes and brooks and one needs a 
guide. It is in these marshes that one 
comes soonest on a road—beaten as if by 
man by the caribou, who form a large, 
deep trench in the marsh as they pass, 
single file, on their travels. Usually an 
old doe leads such a procession, with an 
old buck at the rear, and sometimes as 
many as a thousand deer between. 
Frazer (a famous Newfoundland lover 
of the wild) reports that at one time the 
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caribou were a half-hour in passing a 
given point, and this when from 4 to 6 
animals deep—a thousand head going by 
at least. 

Hunters usually rise at 7:30, breakfast 
leisurely, and then go out after the game. 
Novices are wont to rise at daybreak and 
travel long distances without sign of a 
shot. Later risers, going out with a 
good spy-glass in hand and watching the 
leads and runs, bag many a head by 
taking the deer as they come down. For 
a hunter to travel about much, is disas- 
trous. When the caribou comes on a 
human track, it stops, lifts its hind-leg, 
and, smelling this, wheels about. As 
soon as it is certain that the scent is that 
of man, back it goes over the track— 
feeling that this old lead is safe. Occa- 
sionally hunters take advantage of this 
trait to shoot the retreating deer. 

Many of the Newfoundland hunters 
kill the carihou simply for their heads— 
eating what they will of the animal and 
leaving the rest to spoil. This evil cus- 
tom is a potent factor in bringing about 
the passing of the great caribou country. 

Other veteran hunters delight as much 
in studying the animals. At Sleater’s 
you will hear them tell of watching a 
herd come to a marsh, to feed on the 
leaves of the trees—especially the 
birches, nettles and grasses. The paunch 
of the deer is usually found to be full of 
leaves. The caribou have two stomachs, 
like our ordinary cud-chewing animals; 
one of these will be found full of green 
leaves alone (as green as when first 
swallowed), which are ultimately brought 
back to the mouth and chewed over 
again. 

Heads are always a subject of great 
interest; for it is these that most hunters 
are after. Caribou antlers will range 
from 25 to 28 points; occasionally even 
53 are counted. The exact age of the 
animal cannot be told by the horns, but 
after 8 years of age the horns become 
clubby and an old hunter can guess at 
the age, though not exactly. These great 
sets of horns are dropped annually by 
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the caribou and the new take their place. 
The old horns are seldom found; rats 
and mice gnaw them up. Some guides 
will have it that the buck, after dropping 
his horns, chews away at the antlers, and 
one will see the marks of the deer going 
about the place as well as the morsels 
ground out. Very rarely indeed does one 
find the dropped horns of a caribou. 
There are one or two places where they 
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such an old one and two does on a lead. 
Suddenly the buck straightened out, like 
a dog on a point. Then out of the marsh 
came another buck and six does. When 
the two met, they reared up on their 
hind-legs and fought—driving one an- 
other with the fore-feet and striking sav- 
agely with their horns, until the older 
deer (he of the six does) slashed the 
younger off and beat him—the van- 











HIS FIRST CARIBOU. 


Copyright 1899 by 8. H. PARSONS. 





have been seen in numbers, but then 
only when locked each between those of 
another. 

Fights among caribou start always 
over the doe. One will see an old buck 
coming down the marsh, with two does 
with him always, at the height of the 
rutting season. Sleater tells how, while 
watching for a shot, he suddenly saw 


quished slinking away like a dog that 
had just been whipped, and his two does 
joining the other six. Another great 
fight occurred at Tilt Cove. The deer 
there were torn to pieces—their skins 
being completely riddled by each other. 

If wounded and unable to get away, a 
caribou, on the approach of man, will 
often try to get up and get at him; other- 
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wise, it will: make every effort to get 
away. Occasionally a hunter will be 
hurt by a deer. On one such occasion 
a guide struck at a deer with an axe. 
The axe broke and he foolishly attempted 
to secure the lost piece. At once. the 
deer reared on its hind-legs and started 
in to veritably smash him. Luckily a 
brother put in a shot, just in time to save 
an otherwise good guide’s life. Another 
imbecile put a deer skin and head over 
his own head and went into the marsh to 
represent a buck with antlers. An old 
buck soon appeared and accepted the 
challenge; and but for the timely arrival 
of an experienced hunter our buck would 
have killed Mr. Smart Aleck in short 
order. Does, on the other hand, run 
away in times of fight, and along with 
them goes the one fawn or sometimes 
two. 

For caribou hunting, if one comes in 
August or September to Newfoundland, 
he does best to take the wést coast, start- 
ing at Port aux Basques or Bay St. 
John; for it is only in the late season 
that they get the deer at Gaff Topsails or 
St. George’s, and even then only in the 
few weeks that the animals are passing. 
In the summer season one gets them on 
the Blue Hills and the points of land 
thereabouts. 

Each man in a hunting company may 
shoot 3 deer only, and the heads, in con- 
sequence, range in value from $20 to 
$100. The Reids sold one head for $500 
a few years ago. Natives require no 
license to hunt the caribou; outsiders 
and visitors must pay $50. With- 
out a license one may not take a head or 
even a pair of antlers out of the island, 
these being confiscated by the officers of 
His Majesty’s customs department. 

To get these heads, all manner of tac- 
tics are employed. Occasionally hunters 
will build a “gaze” beside the railway. 
From one such gaze two fellows shot 16 
deer in 2 hours recently—a vicious waste 
of valuable game life. Canadian sports- 
men do great injury to the game by 
shooting for the head and hence killing 
another deer so soon as a better specimen 
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appears. The heads are skinned and 
salted and fitted up with an alum and 
mercury poison by the guides. 

On evenings in the caribou camp it is 
fun to sit watching the deer from one’s 
camp door. One time, at Howley’s, a 
caribou could be seen scraping its horns 
—for the velvet on these sheds itself 
about the middle of September, when the 
deer scrape it off—rubbing it against 
some stump. At the ends of the horns 
are the blood vessels that give nourish- 
ment to the growing prongs, but the 
points of these too are like velvet. Or 
again one will see some old stag lead a 
number of does to the water. There he 
will look into the pool, as into a mirror, 
to see just where to scrape the horns 
next and so remove this matter. Then 
he would go back to the stump and 
scrape and again look into the water, 
trying to find a way to remove a long, 
loose piece of the velvet. This removed, 
he passed back into the forest. It was 
an incident of this sort (told by Sleater 
to an artist for the Graphic) that got that 
sketcher into trouble. On the suggestion 
he drew the picture, but showed the deer 
with its head to the side, at the water’s 
edge, looking right down, as deer 
never do. 

Hunters in the camps also kill time by 
visiting one another. One guide tells of 
such a meeting with a camper who bit- 
terly regretted that he had not secured a 
head and must now leave. The guide 
promised to send him the next good one 
he took—providing he paid the express- 
age. The very day the man left, the 
guide got one such and sent it to him 
forthwith. It was found, however, that 
the man had died on the way home, and 
as he left no heirs, the State of New 
York sold the horns, the executor trans- 
mitting the guide $20 for them. 

Those queer fossils of the interior, the 
beavers, at their two-room dams—the 
lower chamber perfectly dry always; the 
young snipe—running off so soon as 
hatched—these and a dozen other inci- 
dentals add variety to the chase after the 
caribou in that marvelously interesting 
country known as Newfoundland. 














AN ADVENTURE WITH A CANADA LYNX. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


HAD often heard of the ferocity of 
the Canada lynx (or, as it is called 
with us, the loup cervier) but the 
stories failed to impress me. However, 
an adventure which befell me in the win- 
ter of ’91-’92 caused me to change my 
opinion. That winter my brother Char- 
lie and I agreed to cut 200 cords of 
stove-wood for a neighbor, for which we 
were to receive $100. A hundred dol- 
lars seemed a great deal of money to 
us boys and many times we spent our 
fortune (in imagination) during the long 
evenings of that winter. Our neighbor’s 
woods lot was upon the far side of a lake, 
some 5 miles from home; so, to avoid 
the long walk night and morning, we 
built a little shanty of logs, roofing it 
with tar paper; while the building 
was crude, it was comfortable, and we 
spent many pleasant evenings within its 
narrow walls. I was cook and Charlie 
was choreboy, cutting the wood and car- 
rying the water. The long evenings 
were spent in playing simple games or 
in reading—for of books we had an am- 
ple supply. On the whole, I never spent 
a more pleasant winter in my life. To 
vary our diet, we would catch fish 
through the ice or snare rabbits and we 
became quite expert in setting snares. 
One day while in town I heard a mer- 
chant say he would give 25 cents apiece 
for rabbits and I at once resolved to 
add a little to my income. Soon I had 
ten snares in working order, and when 
one morning I brought in ten of the ro- 
dents Charlie decided that there was 
more money in snaring rabbits than in 
chopping wood and he too began to set 
snares. For two weeks we did nothing 
but catch rabbits; then I met with my 
adventure with the lynx and we_ went 
back to chopping wood. 
Early one morning in January—our 


thermometer registering 28 below zero 
—I left the shanty to visit my snares; 
it was so cold that I did not carry my 
shotgun—thinking it would help to chill 
niy hands and frozen fingers are to be 
avoided in the great North Woods. The 
morning was perfect. Not a breath of 
air was stirring and in that deathlike 
stillness the crunching of the snow be- 
neath my feet sounded loud indeed. 

The first three snares visited were un- 
disturbed but the fourth had been 
sprung, though it had failed to hold the 
game, and while looking about beneath 
the empty snare I discovered the foot-- 
prints of a large animal. ‘“ Whew!” 
said I, ‘‘ that whale of a wild cat! Wish 
he would get into the steel trap ”—for 
I had set one steel trap on a well trav- 
eled runway connecting two cedar 
swamps about a mile distant from the 
shanty. As a rule we did not use steel 
traps, as the rabbits would “ foot ’—that 
is, tear off the imprisoned foot and es- 
cape, to die a lingering death or more 
mercifully to be caught by some car- 
nivorous animal. My reason for setting 
the steel trap was that I hoped to catch 
a fox, for foxes used the rabbits’ path 
every night. I never caught a fox and 
I have since learned that even an ex- 
perienced trapper has good reason to 
congratulate himself when he succeeds 
in capturing sly Reynard. 

My fifth snare was empty but upon the 
snow lay the torn remains of a rabbit, 
while all about were the tracks of a 
gigantic wild cat. My boyish anger was 
great when I visited the next snare and 
found that the cat had been there also— 
tearing to pieces an especially large rab- 
bit. The animal had followed my line 
of snares—tearing 9 rabbits to shreds 
seemingly for the fun of the thing, as it 
did not attempt to eat them. 
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When I reached the runway connect- 
ing the two swamps and found the cat’s 
tracks in the path, I was greatly ex- 
cited. Running to the spot where the 
trap had been, I found the snow all dug 
up and even bark torn from the trees 
by the animal’s teeth and claws. A 
plain trail led from the spot where the 
trap had been into the swamp and I re- 
solved to follow and kill the beast. Had 
I stopped to think twice, I would have 
hesitated ; for even a maddened wild cat 
(as I supposed the animal to be) is a 
dangerous antagonist, but a lynx, heavier 
and more muscular, is infinitely worse. 

Pausing only long enough to cut a 

stout bludgeon, I took “up the trail.” 
The tracks showed that the animal had 
had trouble with the trap, for when it 
caught in the brush or struck against 
_a tree the cat had torn at them, leaving 
great gashes as a record of its anger; 
but even this show of strength did not 
stop me. At one place the cat had sat 
down to nurse its imprisoned foot and 
so graphic was the record in the snow 
that I imagined I could see every action 
of the poor, suffering creature. 

Finally, on reaching the centre of a 
little swamp, I noticed a dense tangle of 
young cedars and willows and instinc- 
tively felt that my rabbit thief lay con- 
cealed there. A scream of ferocity and 
pain informed me that my suspicions 
were well founded. I stopped and peered 
anxiously into the brush but failed to 
locate the animal, though it was in plain 
view—its soft fur of clouded grey and 
various shades of pale buff and tawny 
blending so admirably with the colors 
amid which it crouched that I was un- 
able to distinguish it. I mentioned the 
stillness of the morning a few moments 
ago but the stillness now became even 
more intense. I scarcely dared to breathe 
and my laboring heart sent the blood 
ringing against my ear drums. After 
what to my excited imagination seemed 
several moments but was in reality only 
a few seconds, the beast moved slightly 
and I saw it plainly as it crouched close 
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to the ground, with ears laid back and 
eyes emitting baleful flames. 

How long we gazed at one another, 
I do not know. I was fascinated by 
those terrible green eyes but I do not 
remember that I was conscious of any 
fear. As I look back on the experience, 
it seems strange that I never thought of 
running away; but my one thought was 
“T must kill that cat because it stole my 
rabbits.” 

Suddenly with a blood-curdling 
scream it hurled itself in my direction. 
Dimly conscious of its gaping mouth and 
savage claws, I sprang to one side and 
the beast shot past me; then, whirling 
quickly, it gathered itself for another 
spring. I realized the lithesomeness of 
its every movement and felt that it was 
to be a battle to the death. 

Again the animal leapt and again I 
sprang to one side—dealing it a hearty 
blow as it shot past. A scream informed 
me that my blow had not been altogether 
useless. Without giving me time to re- 
cover myself, the wild cat now sprang at 
me again, and, although I was able to get 
out of its way, I was unable to strike it. 
Again and again it leapt and again and 
again I dodged. The agility of the beast 
surprised me and had it not been en- 
cumbered with the trap and chain, there 
could have been but one result to the 
battle. 

The struggle had continued for some 
time and I was panting heavily from 
my exertions, though I do not remember 
that I had any desire to give up the bat- 
tle. Finally, just as the beast made one 
of its savage springs, I slipped and it 
caught me with its claws, tearing my 
left shoulder and arm painfully; for an 
instant it clung to me, trying to reach 
my throat, but by a supreme effort I 
shook it loose, dealing it several hard 
blows before it got out of my reach. It 
sprang away and crouched some ten 
paces distant. I advanced to the attack, 
but, remembering my crushing blows, the 
animal retreated. The lust of battle had 
me in its grip and for the time being I 
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was insane. I had ceased to be a man. 
I was simply an animal of the woods, 
fighting with another animal. The blood 
of a thousand hairy ancestors was surg- 
ing through my veins. I was conscious 
only of that slinking, cowering shape 
that always retreated before me, dodging 
my furious blows and answering my 
fiendish laughter with screams equally 
fiendish. 
spring but I met its charge with a blow 
across the head and it fell stunned, but 
before I could spring upon it it revived 
and sprang away. 

Today, as I look back across the years 
and attempt to analyze the feelings of 
that hour, I find it difficult. Civilization, 
after all, is only skin deep. IL am awed 
by the thought that in man passions lie 
dormant that make him brother to the 
beast. Given the provocation, he sheds 
the culture of centuries and becomes a 
fighting animal once more. What was 
it that the sight of the cowering beast, 
the smell of the blood and the smart of 
my wounds revived in me that wintry 
morning, unless it were the memory of 
some distant ancestor fighting to the 
death with some cave bear? 

At last the dragging chain of the trap 
caught upon a projecting root and be- 
fore the cat could break away I was upon 
it raining blow upon blow. All thought 
of personal danger was gone. I jumped 
upon the body, crushing it into the snow 
with my heavy cow-hide boots—oblivious 
of the fact that the animal was tearing 
them to shreds in its struggles. And 
here Charlie found us. The sight of 
my brother brought me to myself and I 
realized that the cat was dead and that 
I was sorely wounded.’ Staggering to a 
snow-covered log, I sat down, while 
Charlie bound up my wounds with the 
lining of my coat which he hastily tore 
out for the purpose. 

I became conscious of my surround- 
ings. The bright sunlight, filtering 
through the green cedars; the beautiful 
red bark of the lithe purple willows fas- 


Once again did it attempt to — 
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cinated me, and to this day I cannot see 
a purple willow without thinking of that 
terrible morning. Some chickadees came 
very near, as they have a habit of doing 
in the winter, calling cheerily, and I 
painfully stretched out my wounded left 
arm towards them. Charlie helped me 
to the shanty, and, having made me as 
comfortable as possible, left me while he 
went to our nearest neighbor for aid. 
He soon returned, bringing with him two 
of our neighbor’s sons and a toboggan, 
for he rightly judged that I would be 
unable to walk as soon as my wounds 
had stiffened. 

While the boys were preparing me for 
the trip out, I asked Charlie how it hap- 
pened that he had come to my aid and 
he replied that after he had made the 
round of his snares, not finding me in the 
shanty, he started off to get some birch 
bark for kindling. The still air of the 
morning carried to him the sound of the 
conflict and he said that he would never 
forget the piercing screams of the beast 
and my answering shouts. 

Charlie went out and brought in my 
wild cat; but as soon as one of our 
neighbor’s boys saw it he said “ That’s 
no bob cat but a loup cervier and a big 
one too.” Later on we found that he 
was right. 

Well, the boys hauled me out to the 
nearest house, and, hitching up a team, 
hurried me to a doctor, who pronounced 
my wounds not dangerous though pain- 
ful, which last statement I can vouch 
for. It was five weeks before I was able 
to return to work. Rabbit snaring had 
lost its attractiveness for me, and from 
that day to this I have never set a snare. 
I found that there was a bounty of $6.00 
on the lyr’k; but I never presented the 
scalp, for I wanted to keep the pelt 
intact. I had the skin made into a rug 
and now when I get out of bed in the 
morning I stand to dress upon the warm 
fur of that poor beast that fought so 
valiantly for its life amid the cedars in 
the long ago. 











LODGING WITH OLD MAN DYKUP. 


By M. C. 


aT WAS in the later months 
4 of 61 that my father took 
a contract to supply horses 
for Government use, and 
sent myself and another 
young fellow named Lynch 
up to the Maumee country 
to see what we could find there. 

That part of the State was then rather 
thinly settled. The roads were bad, the 
land’ undrained, large tracts of forest 
were still untouched by the axe and the 
people preserved much of the simplicity 
of pioneer days. Nightfall, after ten 
hours of rough traveling, found us some 
distance from any town; so we halted at 
one of the cabins and asked for supper 
and a lodging. The request was readily 
granted, but during the meal the family 
was increased by the arrival of a mar- 
ried daughter and her three children. 
We were wondering where our hosts 
could possibly stow us all, when the man 
of the house called Lynch and myself 
outside. ‘ You see how ’tis, folks,” he 
began apologetically. “ With Ellen and 
the children here, we can’t noways make 
you comfortable. But if you'll go a mile 
furder down the road, old man Dykup’s 
got a big cabin and only two boys to 
hum.” It plainly went to his hospitable 
heart to turn us away, and he helped us 
saddle our tired horses, assuring us that 
old man Dykup would treat us “like 
kings.” “He’s a monstrous big old 
feller ; got a voice like a bull—used to be 
a ’zorter (exhorter), but when it comes 
to eatin’ an’ sleepin’ strangers like you 
boys, he’s all there.” 

With this rather dubious recommenda- 
tion he started us on our way. The road 
was wretched, but we managed to avoid 
the worst places by the light of a dim, 
uncertain moon, 
singing in the distance. On a nearer ap- 





and presently heard ° 
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proach we could make out the words of 
a camp-meeting hymn and an accom- 
paniment of accordion and violin, which 
was, however, almost drowned by the 
stentorian roar of the singer’s voice. 
“Old man Dykup can make a joyful 
noise all right,’ said Lynch, as the in- 
creasing volume of sound bore witness 


to the nearing of its source. “Say! 
which is the barn and which is the 
house?” 


We had come first upon a substantial 
board structure, that, from its size and 
shape, was evidently meant to shelter 
cattle and hay, while the cabin, though a 
large one, was of most primitive con- 
struction, made of unhewn logs, its 
clumsy roof sagging with age. Through 
the small uncurtained ,windows shone 
the gleam of firelight. At our knock, 
several times repeated, the hymn changed 
without pause into a bellow: “ Jerk that 
door open, Tom! you’re nighest.” 

Tom, a tall fellow, still in his teens, 
pulled the heavy reluctant door open and 
the glare from the big fireplace lit up 
the room. In the far corner sat an el- 
derly woman, corncob pipe in hand. Op- 
posite was the striking figure of old man 
Dykup himself, clad in. homespun shirt 
and trousers, the latter reaching only 
to his bare ankles. Tom, standing at 
the door, held an accordion in his un- 
occupied hand; a younger son, seated 
between his parents, had the violin on 
his knee. 

“They want to know if you can sleep 
"em and eat ’em in the mornin’, Pap?” 
Tom translated our request for lodging 
and breakfast. 

“How many of ‘em? What ‘they 
doin’ round yere this time o’ night?” 
boomed the big voice. We explained 
and Tom translated as before. 

“ Air they Secesh?”’ 
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Tom repeated our emphatic negative. 

“Well, trot along in then and make 
yourselves to hum. I wouldn’t turn a 
Secesh out into a storm but I won’t sleep 
nor eat one in cl’ar weather—not ef I 
know it.” He rose up as he spoke and 
I thought it the longest process of the 
kind outside of a show that I ever saw, 
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welcome like his handshake was hearty. 
He was anxious to provide us with an- 
other supper, threw extra logs on the 
fire, and plied us with a continuous roar 
of questions concerning Old Abe and the 
war. 

“T didn’t vote fer him,” he bellowed, 
“but I’m goin’ to stand by him, and if 
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“All doubt concerning our political sympathies_being removed, his welcome like his handshake was hearty.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





for he was nearly 7 feet tall. His bare 
feet were proportionately large and his 
hand was pretty nearly the size and 
color of a ham. I didn’t have much use 
of mine for several minutes after he let 
it go. But, all doubt concerning our 
political sympathies being removed, his 


them fellers down thar don’t go home 
and behave purty soon, I reckon me and 
the boys’ll have to turn in and take a 
hand.” (Here he interrupted himself 
with a tremendous yawn.) “Well, it’s 
done me a heap of good to talk to you 
chaps, but we’ve got to go to bed if we’re 
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ever goin’ to get up. I was just singin’ 
for pra’ers when you come along, and I 
reckon we may as well flop down now 
and have it over with.” 

Lynch and I kept our faces straight 
with an effort, but the prayer that fol- 
lowed was reverent and made in the sin- 
cere earnestness of Faith, in spite of a 
few grammatical blunders and a roar that 
set the windows rattling. At its close 
Mr. Dykup announced in the same sten- 
torian tones: “ We old folks’ll have to 
go to bed, but you boys can sit up and 
fiddle as long’s you wanter, so’s you don’t 
use no bad language nor tell no mean 
stories. "Twon’t keep us awake.” 

True to his word, he and his wife were 
soon snoring peacefullv in one of the 
two mountainous beds that the room con- 
tained. Lynch (a fair violinist) had taken 
the fiddle from its owner and the two 
younger Dykups hung entranced upon 
his performances, Tom making quite 
creditable efforts to accompany him on 
the accordion. 

I was left to my own devices, and my 
attention wandered from the musicians 
with the firelight shining on their ab- 
sorbed faces to a curious inspection of 
the cabin itself. As I have said, it was 
built of unhewn logs; the interior had a 
rough coat of whitewash over the logs 
and the mud mortar that was chinked 
in to fill up the cracks. The floor was 
of puncheons—cross-sections of a tree 
trunk, set together as close as possible; 
the spaces between originally filled with 
smaller pieces, many of which had worn 
away and disappeared. It was necessary 
to take the resulting holes carefully into 
consideration when placing one’s chair. 
Over the entire cabin was a large loft, 
the floor of which. consisted of loose 
boards laid across the beams. I had 
moved my chair back to get away from 
the blaze of the fire and the move 
brought me near the bed occupied by our 
host and hostess. On the loosely laid 
ceiling just over their couch I saw a 
large spider and jabbed at it with the 
long stick which was used as a fire- 
poker and which I chanced to have in 
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my hand. The result was disastrous. 
The board slipped aside and down came 
an avalanche of potatoes, covering bed 
and floor. The music ceased; the old 
lady shrieked and Mr. Dykup sprang 
out with a shout like the condensed war- 
whoop of a dozen Choctaws. “ Great 
Jehosophat! Has the roof come down? 
Tom—Dick! I told ye them taters was 
li’ble to come through any time. Now, 
ain’t this a nice fix?” 

It was well into the night before the 
four of us succeeded in gathering up the 
potatoes—there must have been 20 
bushels or more. Dust lay thick over 
everything; the old lady mourned over 
her ruined coverlet ; I looked dolefully at 
my new suit of clothes. 

When the task was finished Mr. 
Dykup returned to his couch and Lynch 
and I were fully ready for ours. The 
younger Dykups mounted a ladder, to 
spend the night in the company of the - 
uneasy tubers. After some whispered 
joking about boosting each other up, my 
companion and myself managed to reach 
the feathered heights and immediately 
sank into feathered depths of almost 
smothering depression. 

“Think we'll ever get out?” I heard 
Lynch mutter, but I was too sleepy to 
respond. An hour or two later I an- 
swered to some purpose, when, after a 
troubled dream, I turned over, felt my- 
self going and grabbed Lynch. He in 
turn clutched the bed and together we 
rolled out upon the puncheon floor— 
the bed following and partly smothering 
our united yells. These found an imme- 
diate and tremendous echo. “ Thunder 
and guns! what ye doin’ there? Stop 
your fightin’ in my house!” The loose 
boards above rattled down a cloud of 
dust, which threatened a repetition of 
the evening’s disaster, and Dick’s voice 
from above demanded to know “ what 
was up?” 

By this time our, smothered explana- 
tions had sent Mr. Dykup into an earth- 
quake of laughter. He pulled the bed 
from on top of us, tossed it back into 
place and once more the household com- 
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posed itself to sleep—to wake, willy 
nilly, at dawn. 

“T cal’lated on letting you chaps lie a 
spell, seein’ you had such an oneasy 
night of it,’ our host bellowed cheer- 
fully. His wife was busy in the lean-to 
kitchen, he and his sons were occupied 
with the outdoor chores and we had the 
room to ourselves, but from the moment 
he woke up it was like trying to sleep 
under the roar of a fog-horn. 

We took our places at the breakfast 
table, which had each of its four feet 
carefully placed on a puncheon; our 
chairs were placed with similar care. 
Mr. Dykup boomed forth a vociferous 
grace; at its close I gave my chair a 
hitch closer to the table. Down into one 
of the holes between the puncheons went 
the forward leg. . As I went over, my 
knee struck the table and dislodged it 
from its secure position. It tipped 
toward our host: the coffee-pot, with its 
boiling contents, turned upside-down on 
his right leg, while the rest of the break- 
fast—a mélange of broken crockery, 
bacon, corn-bread and gravy—landed on 
and between the puncheons. As I 
crawled from under the wreck, I saw 
Tom, knife in hand, trying vainly to 
grasp his parent, who was performing 
the wildest kind of a war-dance with 
accompanying howls. At last the lad 
succeeded, and with one stroke ripped 
the steaming trouser-leg from ankle to 
hip; after which, the giant, reaching the 
porch in two tremendous strides, thrust 
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the injured member into a half-barrel of 
soft soap. 

“T declare,” he yelled, “ef ye ain’t 
Secesh, ye act mightily like it. There’s 
been nothing but devilment since ye 
come.” For a few- moments the cabin 
resounded with groans like subterranean 
thunder and Mrs. Dykup’s wails over 
her shattered earthenware. “Let’s get 
out of this,” I muttered aside to Lynch, 
“before I pull the house down.” 

We insisted on paying for the broken 
dishes and the breakfast we had not 
eaten and hurriedly took our departure. 
By that time his queer poultice had be- 
gun to lessen the pain of the injured 
leg and Mr. Dykup’s good humor re- 
turned. “Come back agin, boys!” he 
shouted, waving his hand to us as we 
rode away—*“ come back agin! I'll put 
ye in the barn next time.” 

Our last glimpse of the cabin left him 
still standing half in and half,out of the 
soap-barrel, waving his arms and bel- 
lowing a kind of farewell hymn, while 
Mrs. Dykup and the boys cleared up the 
wreckage inside. When we were out of 
sight, Lynch let go of himself and fairly 
rolled on his horse’s back in convulsions 
of laughter. I was a little slow in join- 
ing him at first, feeling rather sore over 
our lost breakfast and the money I had 
felt obliged to pay for the broken dishes, 
but the fun of the thing finally over- 
came me also and since then I have 
never thought of our night’s lodging 
with old man Dykup without a smile. 


THE KATYDIDS. 


By CHARLES EDWARD HEWITT. 
I. II. 
A gay green fiddler on a balsam bough mn — never knew 
Quarreled away with his worthy frau: What she did or did not do. 


Papa ‘ The question is of mighty fame— 
“Katy didn’t!” he scraped with manly A deakk en cue-uie thas eta: 
vim ; 


; And whilst the sun is mounting high 
“She did!” came echoing back to him. To chatter and clatter the moments by. 


Ill. 





“She didn’t!” challenged our gallant in green; 
The right was his as could be seen. 
Yet the call that sounded as day was hid, 
Was his consort’s undaunted “Katy did!!” 











OUR ELK HUNT AT BIG LAKE. 


By ADAM HEFNER. 


ATE in the 
fall of 1906 
the round- 

ups on the plains 
of sunny Alber- 
ta were coming 
to a close. The 
outfits had 
moved to the 
mountains to 
collect the odds 
and strays that had escaped them on the 
open range. Swede and I were new at 
the X. C., and, not knowing the winter 
ranges in the wilderness of pine and 
spruce that stretched away to the foot- 
hills, were left to enjoy ourselves at the 
bunk house. Being tired and worn out 
from long months in the saddle, we de- 
cided to take it easy for a few days. 
The Boss had gone to the Calgary Fair, 
to rake in the coin in the roping con- 
test; so we naturally felt like taking 
some sort of recreation. Ten o’clock 
on the 3d day found us on our way 
down to 13 with hackamores for Skil- 
lem (a locally renowned “ bronk ”: that 
had no equal on the Jumping Pond for 
navigating under the pack) and Loppy 
(a lanky black pinto with a frozen ear). 
Our course lay across the school sec- 
tion into the home pasture of the C I 
Ranch and down along the timber to 
the dam. Here we forded the Jumping 
Pond into the range, where we expected 
to find the drove grazing on the shel- 
tered banks, as a light snow had fallen 
during the night. All the way down we 
discussed the problem as to where we 
could most agreeably spend our leisure 
time. Coyote hunting had no charms 
for us, as it required too much hard rid- 
ing. The frequent substitution of duck 
and prairie-chicken for beef, on the 





round-ups, had quieted all desire for 
that sort of game, as we knew the game- 
bag was to be our “ grub stake.” Deer 
or moose hunting seemed to be the only 
sport we could entertain in our minds, 
and at the same time remember we were 
still working for the X. C. Marten 
trapping would have been more sport, 


but the time would be so extended that ' 


the Boss would have to mail us our 
pay, and such things don’t often happen 
in a country as tight as Alberta. Much 
had been said about the wonderful hunt- 
ing grounds around the Big Lake, but 
no one in our outfit seemed to know 
more about the Big Lake than that it 
was big, and lay somewhere between the 
A Ranch and Moose Mountain. 

The idea of spending a week there 
struck us favorably and we began to 
entertain imaginary pictures of a tri- 
umphant return—pictures such as in- 
variably crowd the mind of the hunter 
as he journeys to the forest. The horses 
were grazing where we expected, and, 
after rounding them into the flat, Swede 
rode to the pass on the creek bed, wait- 
ing for me tp run them down his way. 
Roping range horses, to Swede, is like 
picking plums on Sheridan’s fruit farm 
at Watervleit, Mich., and five minutes’ 
playing is his limit. The bunch shot by, 
and Swede touched the spur to his tired 
little cow-pony and cut into them like 
a grizzly in a bunch of calves. The 
rope shot out and settled over Loppy’s 
head without turning a hair. The hondo 
sang as it slid down the rough rawhide 
plaiting and the little cow-pony set him- 
self in that mechanical way that becomes 
a well-broken rope horse. Loppy had 
been there before and showed no signs 
of fight. Skillem went through the 
same operation. Then back to the ranch 
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we trailed with the new mounts. Mak- 
ing pack-sacks out of our blankets, we 
packed all the necessaries and strapped 
them up. Lee, the Chinese cook, slipped 
us the finest grub-stake that ever en- 
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head of the flat by nightfall and possibly 
find the A outfit’s winter camp. This 


trail was old to us but beyond the camp 
our knowledge was limited. By 7 o’clock 
the deep blue of the western sky had 


“There they were!—not moose feeding, as I expected, but a bull and cow elk drinking.” 
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tered the First Range—the divide be- 
tween British Columbia and Alberta— 
and we took up the trail for Moose 
Mountain. It was then late in the aft- 
ernoon, but we expected to reach the 


changed to a sombre hue. In the darker 
shadows beneath the trees a light 
gleamed, and we knew, at once, that 
some one was at the shack. A loud 
yell from Swede brought the tall figure 
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of Pete into view at the open door, 
where he stood for a moment, candle in 
hand, trying to identify the strangers. 
Although working for the same outfit, 
we had not seen Pete for three months. 
He was hunting stray steers and we 
were after stray deer. Turning the 
horses into the corral, we repaired to 
the shack and set about getting supper. 
Two fat partridges, roasting on sticks 
before the fire, told us that Pete had 
been using his shooter a little, and by 
the smile he wore I knew that two was 
not the limit of the bag; so, searching 
around for more, I soon found them in 
the woodshed and concluded from the 
number that Pete must have thought of 
laying in a winter supply. We soon had 
four more roasting, and the pleasant 
odor of the boiling Java invaded every 
portion of the shack. Our fare would 
have held up with any of them until 
the time to pass the cigars—and here 
we lacked, having to substitute the briar 
bowl and Missouri meerschaum. Each 
did his share of washing the dishes— 
that is, we all washed our hands. Pete 
had about 20 head of steers to take 
down; but the grass was good yet, so 
we decided he was to hunt with us and 
then all drive them in the last of the 
week. 

Pete got up in the middle of the night 
and put on the potatoes and bacon and 
then started the noise that elk and moose 
feed at night over in the lake and that 
before daylight was the best time to get 
them. The stillness of the night seemed 
to affect us Knights of the Plains in 
the same way. We all seemed to step 
lightly and kept glancing about, as if ex- 
pecting a bear or two to interfere before 
we reached the lake. Pete was leading 
up through the ravine into the heavy 
brush on the shore. By the amount of 
noise we were making, one would have 
known that we were not descendants of 
the Red Man. 

Being unfamiliar with the vicinity, we 
decided to take up positions on the ridges 
and watch the runways until the sun 
was well up. Pete swung off to the left, 
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to take in the south shore, and Swede 
did likewise on the right. I climbed 
down to the gravel beach, to see if tracks 
were visible, and found the place fairly 
tattooed with them—showing that the 
moose came down under cover of the 
ravine and went out into the lake to 
feed. While looking about for a suit- 
able place for a blind, I noticed an up- 
turned canoe high up on the beach, as if 
cast there by a storm. Beside it lay a 
rude paddle and in the sand nearby were 
many tracks made by naked human feet. 
I was puzzled but neither excited nor 
scared—for many curious things come 
under the observation of all cowboys— 
but quickly decided that the chances for 
game were much better on the other side 
of the ravine. Crossing the mouth of 
the creek, | walked up into a small 
coulée and found that the leaves from a 
nearby ash had nearly filled it. What 
a comfortable place to lie and watch and 
wait! I lay down—my thoughts still 
busy with the mystery of the stranded 
boat, the rude paddle and the tracks in 
the sand. I had heard at the ranch the 
story of a lost pioneer and in my mind 
these things formed a partial solution of 
the mystery. Back in the early ’8os, 
when Alberta was almost an unknown 
stretch of country, there came a pioneer, 
ahead of civilization, to cast his lot with 
the Indians. The life was a hard one 
and gradually he drifted away from the 
tribes. He blazed his own trails into . 
the wilderness, returning each year to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post with 
his furs; but one year he failed to re- 
turn. No one took much note of this 
fact—supposing he had chosen the 
Mountain House post. Years passed by 
and nothing was ever heard of him 
again. Thinking that this region might 
yet give up a solution of the lost pioneer 
—whether still alive or dead—I con- 
tinued to gaze fruitlessly into the bushes 
up and down the shore and out upon 
the waters of the lake, until the task 
became so irksome that my eyes grew 
weary and I passed into Slumberland. 
The sun was just sinking behind 
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Moose Mountain when I awoke. Being 
completely unconscious of where I was, 
it took several minutes to figure out the 
situation. I wondered what Swede and 
Pete must have thought about my fail- 
ure to show up all day long. But I was 
gameless and chagrin brought an in- 
spiration. Every hunter of big game 
knows that, to still-hunt, a man must 
remain motionless and a man is never 
so motionless as when asleep. I knew 
somehow, just then, that something was 
feeding in the lake at good range. I 
was so sure of it that I cocked my 
rifle and crawled to the top of the knoll. 
There they were!—not moose feeding, 
as I expected, but a bull and cow elk 
drinking at the mouth of the creek. 
Those antlers hung on the X. C. bunk 
house! that hide made into a blanket! 
and steaks all next month! How could 
.I miss at 125 yards, when Pete could 
pick magpies off the corral at that 
range? I raised my rifle and let the 
buck have it square in the left shoul- 
der. The two started neck-and-neck 
down the beach, but the buck started 
to hump and by the time they turned 
into the brush at the bay he was nearly 
done. Just as they went under a large 
ash, hanging out over the water, he fell. 
By the time I reached him he had at- 
tempted to start again and floundered 
over into two feet of water. 

Far out across the southwest bay I 
could see a large bonfire and the tall 
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form of Pete, with his back toward the 
blaze. What could I do? First I 
thought of calling them and then I re- 
membered the upturned boat and started 
after it. With great difficulty I dragged 
it to the lake and pushed it in and 
brought it alongside my game. The task 
of loading was an arduous one and I 
found, when done, that there was al- 
most as much water as there was elk 
in the boat, but my hat made an ex- 
cellent bailer and as the boat lightened 
somewhat I slowly paddled out into the 
lake and directed my course toward the 
welcome beacon on the other shore, 
where no doubt my companions—hav- 
ing heard my rifle shot—were anxiously 
awaiting my appearance. Already deep 
darkness had fallen upon land and water 
and it was with a feeling of relief that 
I forced my way into the welcome light 
and up to the shore. Swede and Pete 
were more than hilarious over my re- 
turn—having about given me up as lost. 
My fine catch, however, seemed to ac- 
count for the delay and I said nothing 
about my long sleep in the coulée. They, 
however, looked upon the boat and rude 
paddle with wonder and at once asso- 
ciated them with the story of the lost 
pioneer, concluding, at last, that it was 
as well to turn the boat adrift and seek 
other fields on the morrow—leaving the 
Mystery of the Big Lake to be solved 
by more venturesome rangers than we 
professed to be. 














KANGAROO SHOOTING. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


N THE early days:of Australia, when 
kangaroos were many, men and 
fences few, rifles not dependable, am- 

munition expensive, and skins found no 
market, kangarooing mostly meant break- 
neck gallops on good horses. The trans- 
planted Britisher must hunt something, 
and nothing on four legs gives quite so 
good a run as the upstanding “ old man ” 
on two legs and a tail. He is a straight 
goer and does not double, and the fact 
that he has not the staying power of a 
blooded horse is the chief reason why he 
used to be driven in great mobs into high 
stockades and slain in most unsports- 
manlike fashion with any weapon heavy 
enough to do the deed. The kangaroo is 
not an epicure, but he eats the best he 
can find, and when sheep country may 
only run one head to the 10 or 15 acres, 
people like all head to be sheep. One 
cannot shear kangaroo. Later, when 


_ the country became more settled—which 


may mean a man to a million acres— 
Colonial Governments dubbed kangaroos 
vermin, and paid sums for scalps vary- 
ing from 18c. to 10c., according to the 
kangaroo population. Comparatively few 
are to be got today, those few being 
hard to find, much more shy than for- 
merly, offering a small and quickly van- 
ishing target, and wearing a skin that 
may bring 5o0c. or even $3, according to 
size and quality. 

The back-country Australian carries a 


’ rifle as habitually as he carries a stock- 


whip and uses either with equal skill. 
Indeed, the backblocks boy has become 
so expert by practicing on the rabbits 
that he is probably the finest shot in the 
world. When he graduates as a kan- 
garoo shot he has little to learn. If he 
cannot shoot when he begins, he will not 
earn ammunition while he is learning; 
moreover, he may never learn. 


The professional guide does not exist * 


in the Australian bush, and the kan- 
garooing stranger who drifted into a 
back-country camp from, say, Mayfair 
or Pall Mall, would be welcome only if 
he did his share of the work. Profes- 
sional kangarooing is an ideal occupation 
for the city-worn man, tired of conven- 
tion and aching for something new and 
strange. To be a success, however, he 
must become proficient enough in the 
great scrub to find his way in the short 
dusk to his camp 10 or 20 miles away. 
There is nothing to guide him home ex- 
cept instinct or the heavenly bodies, and 
they are not so dependable as a black-fel- 
low. The ground in the mallee is gener- 
ally bare of herbage—although the 
scraggy bits of vegetation seem suffi- 
cient for a kangaroo. One mallee bush 
is tantalizingly like its brother a day’s 
tramp away: the same gnarled trunk, the 
same twisted branches, the same ever- 
green leaves hanging vertically, so that 
the sun at its worst fails to scorch them 
and the biggest bush of them all affords 
no shade. The ground is generally red 
and often hard, showing few tracks ex- 
cept the one-toed imprint made by the 
running kangaroo—the imprint, by the 
way, like the mark one might make by 
suddenly scooping the earth with a hoof- 
picker. Few birds care to live in the 
mallee. Sometimes the perky dull yellow 
minah or the garrulous sober-tinted 
butcher bird may announce that some 
one with a rifle is approaching. The 
occasional scurrying through the scrub 
of a mallee hen is one of the few distrac- 
tions of life to be met with. 

Maybe the kangarooer has a pack of 
dogs. He usually owns dogs, ranging 
in breed from Russian wolfhounds, 
through various stages of mongrelism 
down to the fox-terrier. The ideal kan- 
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garoo dog, however, is more or less a 
greyhound, with the lesser part bulldog. 
The speedy dog may sometimes beat a 
weak kangaroo in the course of a straight 
run but not often. 

Imagine yourself for a moment a kan- 
garooer. You are dodging along, won- 
dering if you will ever see a pavement 
again. Your favorite hound looks inter- 
ested and watches you anxiously. Ina 
small natural clearing you see an inno- 
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after the manner of a magnified rabbit 
and levers himself out of your territory. 
Perhaps your bullet—preferably a soft 
one—hits him in the ribs, just as he ap- 
pears to press that great tail to the 
ground. Anyhow, he is off, and the 
dogs are off too. They go for the tail. 
Schlank (a hideous black and yellow 
dog I once owned) practiced jiu-jitsu 
with his long-tailed victims. Neither he 
nor any other successful kangaroo dog 

















Nothing on four legs gives quite so good a run as the upstanding ‘‘old man”’ on two legs ‘and a tail. 





cent grey animal, or perhaps he is red, 
or of the wallaroo color (black), with his 
small delicate hands resting on the 
‘ground, nibbling what pitiful feed the 
mallee country affords. He hears you 
as soon as you see him and sits up, his 
delicate ears pricked, his big brown eyes 
imploring, his hands hanging limply on 
his white chest. You must get your shot 
in now, before he thumps the ground 


ever had a preference for the throat grip 
when there is a tail hold to be had, for 
the kangaroo kicks to the front and may 
easily rip a dog from brisket to tail with 
one sweep of the powerful leg, which 
ends with a three-toed foot formidably 
armed. 

Conceive the breezy novelty of life in 
a kangarooer’s camp, you who deplore 
the hardship of existence without café 
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noir or liqueurs. Conceive the joy of 
dreaming of that liqueur while dining on 
kangaroo and Johnny cakes baked in the 
ashes. The pernicketty person who rates 
the servant because of a speck of dust in 
the cut-glass water-jug may have the nov- 
el sensation of seeing myriads of insects 
boil over the side of the billy in which 
he intends to make tea. A bush water 
hole is never inspected by a city engineer 
or a health officer! 

A kangarooer’s stock-in-trade is neith- 
er extensive nor expensive. He requires 
a rifle, ammunition, dogs, flour, tea, 
sugar and salt. Also he requires two 
flour bags, with mallee saplings run 
through each corner from end to end. 
He will rest the sapling ends on four 
mallee forks stuck in the ground, and his 
bed is made. Snakes are less likely to 
roost in a bunk that is a little off the 
ground. The kangarooer also wants a 
tomahawk, not necessarily to chop fenc- 
ing wire into pegs for skin stretching. 
He may use a file if he likes, but it is 
slower. He is most careful to take off 
the skins evenly, because a badly stripped 
skin fetches a poor price. He cuts small 
holes all round the edge of the skin and 
pegs it with the wire pegs to the ground, 
choosing a spot that is not too glaringly 
sun-struck. The kangaroo’s overcoat 
will be dry in two days. Afterwards he 
may paint the dried skin with a weak 
solution of arsenic, to prevent the on- 
slaught of weevils. Insect pests are 
Curse No. 2 in Australia, rabbits being 
No. I. 

The kangarooer is an active soul who 
says little and works hard. He has not 
the time or the inclination to express the 
joy he may feel at the glory of the sun- 
rise at, say, 5 o'clock in the morning, 
when the clump of ti-trees, in which he 
had made his home, is refreshingly aro- 
matic, and the butcher bird pipes his 
morning thanksgiving. He must know 
that the monotony of the interminable 
mallee is made beautiful by the sun’s red 
glow. But he looks to the east and re- 
marks, ‘‘ Going to be another hot day!” 
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If he always lives in the Australian back 
country, he will probably be able to make 
the same truthful statement every day of 
his life. 

You will not give the dogs any break- 
fast, because a dog will not work with a 
leg of kangaroo or couple of rabbits in- 
side. You fed them the night before, 
just after you knocked the ashes from 
your last pipe—provided you have not 
learnt the bush habit of smoking in bed. 
Dogs on their little chains, like birds in 
their little nests, sometimes do not agree. 
Discipline is absolutely necessary for 
kangaroo dogs. Also a night without 
barks is necessary for sleep. Hence dis- 
cipline frequently spells a mallee sapling. 
Pet dogs have ever failed to catch 
things, except colds or mange, and in the 
pursuit of pelf one does not even permit 
one’s canine stock-in-trade to wear sil- 
ver studded collars. 

I have had the quaint experience of 
being one of four kangarooing partners. 
The three other partners were black-fel- 
lows, although, in the ordinary Colonial 
meaning of the word, they were “ white ” 
enough. They could neither read nor 
write, knew no life outside bush life. 
But they knew how to find and shoot 
kangaroos. One incident, as showing 
the keen instinct of the Australian ab- 
original. Harry, the oldest of the three 
black-fellows, who were brothers, had 
shot. a big old man kangaroo early one 
morning, having left the camp the previ- 
ous day, slept in the scrub and com- 
menced operations the following morn- 
ing at least twenty-three miles from 
“home”! All that day he tramped but 
brought to the “ mia mia” only one skin. 
Sitting down to the common evening 
meal of kangaroo leg cutlets fried in 
mutton fat, he felt in his belt for his 
skinning knife, which was also his every 
other kind of knife, to cut his meat with. 
It was not in the sheath. “ My word,” 
he said, “I leavem the knife alonga the 
kangaroo. Nevah mind—lI fetchem to- 
morrow.” This is the sort of task a ten- 
derfoot would balk at. Harry, however, 
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started at sunrise, followed his tracks for 
over 20 miles—tracks, by the way, quite 
invisible to the white man, and was back 
at the mia mia at sundown with the knife 
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—a weapon that might be bought in a 
town for 50 cents, but which had a 
fabulous value where another could not 
be obtained. 


CONVERSION. 


A STORY OF EARLY DAY SPORT IN TEXAS. 


By REv. GEO. W. BAINES, D. D. 


O great-a man as Gen. Sam Houston 
believed in the various signs, omens, 
charms of luck, etc., common among 

superstitious people, He would engage 
in no undertaking on Friday that could 
not be finished that day. On the morn- 
ing of the battle of San Jacinto, three 
ravens flew over the Texan camp and 
towards that of the Mexicans; where- 
upon the General said: “ We are going to 
have a great victory and a great slaugh- 
ter today.” 

Many a time, when a boy, the writer 
sat in Houston’s lap and listened to the 
General’s charming talk about these and 
other matters interesting to his young 
mind. In those days, the rabbit’s foot 
was not a figure of speech but a powerful 
reality in many a pocket. Lucky stones 
were carried by many. “ Signs” were 
studied as carefully as ever astronomer 
studied the stars. It was a sign of bad 
luck to return for anything that had been 
left—especially when starting out to 
hunt. 

Several miles from my home, in a 
thinly settled region, lived the Widow 
Stevens, whose only son, Sam, was a 
paragon of superstition, yet one of the 
most successful of hunters. A neighbor 
boy and myself had been invited by him 
to join him in a turkey hunt one spring, 
when all the conditions were most aus- 
picious. We attended the same school 
and were classmates, although Sam was 
much our senior, he being about 21 and 
we about 16 years of age. One Friday 
afternoon, after school hours, we rode 
out to Sam’s home in time for supper, in- 


tending to go from thence to the river 
and fish until bed-time. 

Soon after leaving the house, Sam 
stopped suddenly and greatly bewailed 
the fact that we had left the fish bait. It 
was suggested that we return to the 
house and get it, but Sam vigorously 
protested, saying that whoever went for 
it would not have any luck on the hunt; 
for it was a certain sign of bad luck to 
go back for anything that had been left 
when going hunting or fishing. As fish- 
ing at night without bait was not an en- 
joyable occupation, I screwed up my 
daring against “signs” and proposed to 
go back after it. Very reluctantly Sam 
agreed, but said he was awfully sorry to 
let me do what he knew would spoil all 
my fun. Mark decided to share my fate 
and went with me—although Sam sought 
to dissuade him, saying that there was 
no need of both of us spoiling our luck. 

After recovering the fish bait, we went 
on some two miles to the river, and, after 
putting our horses to grass in a small 
prairie, prepared for fishing. Sam se- 
lected a place for Mark and me, and then 
went some distance below, where he said 
the fishing was equally good. Mark and 
I made a large fire on the bank and then 
fell to fishing—using poles that Sam al- 
ways kept at the river. 

I do not now recollect how many fish 
we caught; but I do recall that we had 
fine sport with catfish—getting all that 


‘we cared to catch, some of which would 


perhaps have weighed 20 pounds. We 
strung our fish on a small rope and left 
them in the river. When we got back to 
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camp we called to Sam and told him that 
we had had all the fishing that we wished 
and were going to lie down for the night. 
When he came in we never knew. 

Early in the morning Sam woke us 
up and told us to eat a bite and drink a 
cup of coffee before going out to hunt. 
Already the red birds were beginning to 
whistle—a sure indication of. coming 
day ; but sitting by the fire we could not 
see that the darkness was disappearing. 
As we drank our coffee, Sam imparted 
the information that, although he had 
hooked several big fishes, he failed to 
land a single one of them. He appeared 
much crestfallen, especially when we told 
him of the good luck that came to us. 
In a spirit of bravado, I ventured to sug- 
gest that perhaps Mark and I had such 
good luck because we went back after 
the bait. 

Sam hurried us away, so that we could 
be well out in the hunting grounds by 
gobbling time. Just below camp a large 
and permanent drift had forced the river 
into two channels, which came together 
again about a mile further down—thus 
making an island which, in some places, 
was several hundred yards wide. Sam’s 
plan was for Mark and me to cross the 
drift to the island and do our hunting 
there, for he said that we could not get 
lost over there, while if we went out into 
the big bottom we might. He was to 
have the whole bottom to himself, except 
of course the island, on which he de- 
clared that we would be sure to find tur- 
keys. 

Perhaps we had gone a quarter of a 
mile through the dark forest, when, be- 
lieving that it was about time for the gob- 
blers to wake up, we sat upon a big log 
to listen. The morning was ideal. The 
air was fresh and sweet. The woodland 
songsters were sending waves of melody 
along the gentle morning zephyrs. The 
squirrels, dimly seen in the dull light, 
were out in the elms, eating buds—at 
times going so far out upon the small 
limbs that they seemed to be amusing 
themselves with a morning swing. Out 
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‘in the bottom a calf loudly called to its 


mother, and a turkey gobbled at the 
noise. One of us whispered: “ Sam will 
get him!” A few moments later some 
crows began to caw in their harsh fash- 
ion, and another turkey gobbled. Then 
the crows and the owls began a discord- 
ant anthem that made the woods ring 
again and again, during which we heard 
two or three gobblers—one being on the 
island below us. 

Luck was with us in close company 
that morning. For, after a few smoth- 
ered whispers as to what we should do, 
a gobbler almost shook us off the log by 
thundering away almost over our heads. 
Mark was the first to move, and had 
hardly gotten to his feet before he raised 
his shotgun and fired. Down came the 
gobbler with a mighty thump and a great 
flapping of his big wings. How happy 
were the two young hunters as they 
knelt beside him and stroked his glossy 
feathers! 

We hung him in a sapling and moved 
towards the turkey that had gobbled be- 
low. We got into his neighborhood by 
flying-down time, but, as he had not gob- 
bled after Mark shot, we were unable to 
locate him to our liking. Presently we 
heard him strutting and knew that he 
was not far away. The ground in front 
of us was open, there being no bushes 
and the trees large and scattering. I 
plucked a greenbrier leaf and gave two 
or three yelps, to which the gobbler re- 
sponded lustily. Instantly we concealed 
ourselves behind a large rotten log that 
had along its upper side a trumpet-vine 
in full leaf. 

I was to have the first crack with my 
rifle and Mark was to end matters with 
his shotgun, if necessary. After waiting 
fifteen or twenty minutes, during which 
I had yelped a few times, two hens 
walked out into the open. Soon the gob- 
bler loomed into view, pompously strut- 
ting along. We consulted in whispers 
and agreed that I should have the. gob- 
bler and Mark the hens, after I shot. 

It soon became evident that the tur- 
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keys were not going to come within 
range of Mark’s gun, although I did my 
best to draw them nearer as they moved 
across the open woods. Just as they 
passed in front of us I made ready and 
fired, at a distance of 70 or 80 yards— 
knocking the gobbler down in his tracks. 
The hens flew straight away from us— 
denying Mark a shot. Mine was a larger 
and finer bird than Mark’s, being about 
as fat and large as wild gobblers ever 
grow. Of course we were happy boys. 
Although the morning was yet young, 
we decided thaf, as we had heard no 
other gobblers on the island, we would 
return to camp and shoot a few squirrels. 
But good luck was still in our company. 
When we had almost arrived at the drift, 
I saw the head of a small deer just above 
a log. In this case it was head or noth- 
ing. The distance was not over thirty 
yards; and so, dropping my gobbler to 
the ground, I laid my rifle against a con- 
venient tree and drew a bead between 
the eyes and touched the hair trigger. 
When the rifle cracked, and while the 
smoke hung in front, I saw a deer rush 
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in front of us—making my heart sink 
at the thought that I had missed. Both 
barrels of Mark’s gun went off, and the 
deer went down. As we ran toward the 
struggling animal, I caught the glimpse 
of something on my left like a deer’s leg 
thrown high, and, turning at once to in- 
vestigate, found my deer shot through 
the lower part of the head. 

Now we were in fine feather. Two 
gobblers and two deer! Both deer were 
small, being about a year old, but they 
were in good condition. I need not tell 
how we got our game to camp and how 
we waited long for Sam to come in. 
Finally he did come, late in the morning 
—utterly worn out and thoroughly dis- 
gusted. He had not fired once. By late 
dinner-time we were back at Sam’s home, 
with all our fish and game. Sam had but 
little to say~although Mark and I 
twitted him about the good luck of going 
back for the fish bait. Before we left 
for our homes, Sam remarked most em- 
phatically: “I don’t believe in any of 
these signs and I now quit them for- 
ever!’ Thus Sam was converted by 
Experience, if not by Reason. 


THE ECHO OF A SHOT. 


By HAROLD J. WATERS. 


How dear to my heart 

Are the days of my shootings, 
When fond recollection 
Presents them to view. 

The marshes, the thickets, 
The scenes of my lootings, 
And every loved spot 

That my sportsmanship knew. 


Yes; how sweet are the recollections 
of an unusually pleasant day afield! The 
recollection of it is always fresh and 
remains with one long after other less 
important days are forgotten. Still, there 
are certain unfortunate days that impress 
themselves so strongly on our mind that 
it seems impossible to close the door of 
Memory upon them, and it happens to be 
about one of these unfortunate days that 


I wish to speak. No matter if the day 
be pleasant or dull, there is something in 
the very act of hunting that is fascinat- 
ing beyond description. There rises in 
our breast a great desire for a recurrence 
of these happy days. It may be some 
special happening during the day that 
causes us to remember it—an exceeding- 
ly good shot or perhaps a very bad one. 

The time of this incident was just a 
few days after the opening of the hunting 
season, and the scene was in Accomac 
County on the famous Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, which place is not only recog- 
nized as the Garden Spot of the Eastern 
States but as a Sportsman’s Paradise as 
well. 
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“ Hello, Waters!” hailed Baldwin, as 
I entered the old-fashioned country store 
of which the little village of Onley is 
proud. “ What are the prospects for quail 
shooting tomorrow?” 

“ Fine!” I replied. 

“ Going to be busy tomorrow? ”’ 

“Nope. Never busy when there’s a 
scent of hunting in the air,” I made an- 
swer. 

“ Hello, Bobbie! When did you get 
up here? Nice old dog! Want to go 
hunting tomorrow?” (This to Bob, who, 
having followed me to the store, had 
taken his position on a cracker box at 


his side). 








AS A RETRIEVER BOB WAS UNEXCELLED. 





It was a cold night in November and 
there had collected around the old stove 
quite a number of the villagers who cast 
suspicious glances towards Bob, who was 
a strange dog in those parts. It was his 
first visit to Onley and he would not 
have been there under ordinary circum- 
stances, because his home was in Nandua 
(a little town further down the Penin- 
sula), but there was a hunt on for the 
morrow and that accounted for his pres- 
ence. 

Bob was a big Irish setter and wore a 
heavy coat of long, dark red glossy hair. 
In color he was beautiful, had splendid 
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manners and disposition, and as a ‘watch 
dog and playmate for children had no 
equal, but yet the chief of all were his 
field qualities. A finer bird dog never 
lived, and, in fact, there was not money 
enough on earth to buy Bob. He was 
not for sale. When Mr. F. (a friend of 
my father’s) moved to Baltimore some 
years ago, he had a pretty little Irish 
setter pup which he, not wishing to take 
to the city, gave to Father. It was un- 
derstood, when the puppy became grown 
and broken for the field, that Mr. F. 
should be allowed to use him whenever 
he desired. We named him Bob for his 
former master. When he was about 2 
years old Mr. F. sent for him, saying he 
wished to do some gunning up in Mary- 
land and Father was complying with his 
request by shipping the dog to Baltimore. 
I was then about 14 and we boys had be- 
come very fond of Bob. After he had 
been secured onboard the boat, a thought 
flashed through my boyish brain that I 
probably would never see him again; so, 
suiting the action to the thought, I ran 
on the boat, after she had blown her 
whistle to pull out, and brought Bob off 
with me. I felt better after the steamer 
had gone, for I believe to this day that 
that very act prevented our losing Bob 
for good and all. 

No human being ever enjoyed sailing 
and riding more than Bob. I have often 
been duck shooting with him as my sole 
companion. Standing in the bottom of 
the boat, with his fore-feet upon the for- 
ward deck, he was able to hide himself 
and at the same time see all the ducks in 
sight. He loved the water and was al- 
ways one of the party when we boys 
went in swimming. He used to regu- 
larly meet my brother and myself as we 
were returning from school, and, taking 
his seat between us, would ride to the 
house as happy as a king. When the 
steamer would lie over at Nandua you 
would invariably find Bob on board 
somewhere near the galley door—pa- 
tiently waiting for the scraps which his 
friend the cook had saved for him. When 
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the hunting season came around he 
would simply go ‘wild at the sight of a 
gun. I had brought him up from Nandua 
to my home in Onley and he was to be 
one of the two principal factors in the 
morrow’s -hunt—the other one being 
Baldwin’s thoroughbred English setter, 
Rap. 

Baldwin and I had in previous seasons 
spent at least gne very enjoyable day on 
the King estate, which comprises a num- 
ber of large farms and marshes on the 
sea side of the Eastern Shore. We were 
generally very successful down in these 
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“T’ll be around by 4 o’clock,” he called 
back. 

“ All right! we want to be in the field 
by daybreak, so as to get an early start,” 
I said. ‘‘Come on, Bob, old fellow! 
You must get a good night’s rest, ’cause 
you've got a strenuous day ahead of 
you.” And Bob wagged his tail as 
though he understood. 

The night was still in its youth and the 
indications were that we would have a 
perfect day for our hunt. Before going. 
to bed that night, I took my trusty Park- 
er from its rack and gave it a thorough 








“HE’S FOUND 'EM!’’—BOB POINTING QUAIL IN THE WOODLANDS OF VIRGINIA. 





fields and forests. Bob White could not 
possibly find a spot better suited for his 
abode and it was an ideal hunting ground, 
so we decided to try our skill again in 
the same place. This was our annual 
hunt and was looked forward to with a 
great deal of delight. Some of the farms 
are posted with GUNNING PROHIBITED 
signs, but by giving a small compensa- 
tion we were always able to get a pass. 

After discussing our plans for the 
morrow, Baldwin and I set out for our 
respective homes. 





cleaning—little anticipating the terrible 
deed it was to commit on the morrow. 

We were up early and by 7 o'clock 
were in the field. The dogs seemed to 
enjoy their ride and were eager to get 
in the sage bushes and pea patches. 

We had gone but a short distance ere 
the dogs pointed staunchly. It proved to 
be a covey of about 20, into which we got 
a good shot. Both dogs retrieved nicely 
and we dropped three plump quail in our 
game-bag. 

‘*“ Not so bad for a starter—eh, Bald- 
win?” 
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“No. But A good beginning often 
makes a bad ending,” he quoted. 

A few minutes after we had just 
crossed a big ditch, Bob stood again; but 
by the wagging of his tail I knew it was 
a rabbit this time. 

“ Come on here, you fool dog!” 

He obeyed but before he did so the 
rabbit ran and Baldwin sent a shot after 
it, which proved fatal. We worked on in 
the direction taken by the first covey and 
were able to get some good shots at sin- 
gle birds. We kept this up all morning 
and by noon Baldwin had scored 8 quail 
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“IT never saw the dogs work better 
than they’re doing today,” said my chum. 

“ They’re doing nobly and it’s up to us 
to do the rest,’ I responded. 

These birds did not fly toward the 
thicket as we expected they would, but 
went further on in the field. A little 
ways down the edge of the thicket we 
found three single birds, and by an ex- 
tremely difficult shot 1 managed to drop 
one of them. Baldwin did not get a shot. 

“You take the dogs and try to find 
that covey over by the strawberry patch. 
I want to get a crack at these two sin- 








“THERE THEY ARE!'’——RAP ON A STAUNCH POINT. 





and a rabbit, while I had an even dozen 
Bob Whites to my credit. We ate our 
lunch and enjoyed it immensely. After 
resting a while, we crossed over to a 
thicket, and, as this yielded nothing, 
passed on to another farm. About 80 
yards from the thicket both Bob and 
Rap made a beautiful stand. 

“ Get ready, Baldwin! We must have 
at least one apiece out of this flock.” 

“Tl do my part.” And he was as 
good as his word, while I made a clean 
miss. 


gles, if I can find them,” I said. 

“All right. . I'll get ‘em if they’re 
there. Come on, Bob! you and Rap, and 
hunt ’em up!” 

I started on into the thicket and was 
walking along a narrow path, when sud- 
denly I heard a slight rustle in a holly 
bush about 20 yards ahead. Thinking it 
was my quail, I took careful aim and 
waited for him to rise. He buzzed forth 
and made a quick dart for liberty but I 
had it dead on him and before he had 
flown two yards I had pulled the trigger 
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on the shot that went home. Instead of 
the bird dropping as I expected, there 
echoed through the woods that bright 
November afternoon a sharp, pitiful yelp 
—dying away to a soft painful moan. 
Live a thousand years, I shall never for- 
get that sound. I hurried to investigate 
and see just what had happened. 

“Merciful Heaven! I have killed my 
dog! ” 

I found Bob lying on the ground and 
bleeding profusely around the left shoul- 


called to Baldwin to come over. He saw 
at once that there was no chance of re- 
covery. 

“Waters, we ought to shoot him again. 
The poor fellow is in great pain and 
cannot possibly live.” 

“Ten thousand times No! I have 
fired my last shot for some time to come. 
I thought the dog was in the field with 
you, Baldwin.” 

“So did I,” was all he said. 

How I wished that I could recall that 














ONE OF BALDWIN’S SETTERS WAITING FOR BOB TO COME UP. 





der near the heart. He had been stand- 
ing the bird on the opposite side of the 
bush from me and I had no idea he was 
anywhere near. God forgive me that 
shot! I knelt down to examine him and 
found that the shot had really gone home. 
When I laid my hand on him and spoke 
—my own eyes blinded ‘with tears—he 
taised his head and looked me pitifully 
in the face, as if to say, “ Dear Master, I 
forgive you. I know you didn’t mean to 
do it.” I hardly knew what to do, but 


shot! but it was too late, too late! The 
life of one of the grandest dogs that ever 
breathed was slowly ebbing away before 
us. In a few minutes poor Bob was no 
more. Sorrowfully I consoled myself 
with the belief that, if there is a Heaven 
for dogs, his soul would shine as one of 
its brightest angels. 

Dear friend and reader of Sports 
AFIELD:. let this be a lesson to you. Be 
absolutely sure that you want to kill the 
thing you avm at and that you are aim- 
ing only at the thing you want to kill. 











TROUT FISHING IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By F. A. PUTNAM. 


WO years ago I spent the month of 
September in the glorious moun- 
tains of the grand old Centennial 

State, my companions being two jovial 
men—Frank and Joe. ‘The former an 
all-round sportsman and one of the most 
skilful trout fishermen that it has ever 
been my pleasure to meet. I had been 
out with him many a time and had al- 
ways found him ready to do his share of 
the thousand and one things necessary, 
when on the road or in camp, to make 
life pleasant and agreeable. Joe was a 
young fellow of about 20. We took him 
along to keep camp and watch the horses 
—sort of a chore-boy for the party. We 
had made arrangements to meet at a lit- 
tle station on the D. & R. G. road run- 
ning from Salida to Alamosa called Mof- 
fat. Here we met on Sept. 1—Frank 
and Joe being there according to agree- 
ment with the team and camp outfit. 
This consisted of a fine pair of bay 
horses, weighing about 1100 lbs. each, a 
small Studebaker spring wagon with 
2¥%-inch axles, one 10 by 12 wall tent, 
bedding, Dutch oven, and other neces- 
sary articles. Our stock of provisions 
was not large, as we intended replenish- 
ing same from time to time at the little 
stores to be found in all of the smaller 
towns and mining camps. We were 
undecided as to which of two routes to 
take. We had thought of going to the 
headwaters of the Rio ‘Grande by way 
of Del Norte, Wagon Wheel Gap and 
Antelope Park, well knowing there was 
good fishing in the above stream and its 
many tributaries. The other route we 
had under consideration was to strike 
west across the San Luis Valley to the 
town of Saguache, continue up the 
stream of that name to the Cochetopa 
Divide, cross the same to the headwaters 


of the Cochetopa River (where we had 
heard there was good trout fishing) and, 
after camping there for a short time, fol- 
low the stream down to its confluence 
with the Gunnison; then follow this 
stream down to a point a few miles west- 
erly from Gunnison City, camp there for 
a few weeks and then go to Taylor Park. 
After looking over the maps and can- 
vassing the situation, we finally decided 
on the latter route. We staid at Moffat 
that night, stabling our team at the livery 
stable and getting our meals at the hotel. 

The next morning, after an early 
breakfast, we loaded our duffle into the 
wagon in as compact a manner as pos- 
sible ; then, hitching up the team, climbed 
in and took the road for Saguache. The 
spring seat accommodated Frank and 
myself, Joe finding a good seat on our 
roll of bedding. Frank did the driving 
act, and, the team being young and vig- 
orous, we made good time. The roads 
were in first-class condition, the weather 
clear and pleasant, and we made Sa- 
guache in time for dinner. After feeding 
the team and getting a good dinner our- 
selves at the hotel, we again hitched up 
and drove about 10 miles to a ranch, 
where we camped for the night. The 
weather being fine, we did not put up the 
tent—spreading our beds on the ground. 
We got supper and breakfast at the 
ranch house, feeling that we would have 
ample opportunity to test our own cook- 
ing later on. After a pleasant chat with 
the ranchman, gathering much valuable 
information as to the road we were to 
follow, we turned in for a good night’s 
sleep. At the first flush of dawn we 
were up, feeding and watering the team, 
and after a substantial breakfast with our 
host, we bade him Adieu and again 
pulled out. The traveling was now some- 
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what slower, as we were leaving the val- 
ley and commencing the ascent of the 
hills leading up to the Cochetopa Divide. 
We pushed on until noon, when we 
halted—feeding the team with grain and 
then allowing them to graze. In the 
meantime, Joe had started a little camp- 
fire, and, with water from a nearby 
spring, we soon had some steaming hot 
coffee, boiled potatoes and fried bacon. 
First taking care to entirely extinguish 
the fire, we were soon on the road again, 
and after a 10-mile drive reached what 
is known as the Upper Crossing, where 
the road crosses the Saguache River. 
Crossing same, and selecting a suitable 
camp site, Frank and I left Joe to care 
for the team, and, getting out our rods 
and creels, started out fishing—hoping 
to get enough trout for supper. The 
stream at this point is not large but con- 
tains many fish of fair size, and after 
fishing about two hours we had an ample 
supply for supper and breakfast. The 
trout taken were of the native or Rocky 
Mountain species — being black-spotted 
and running from 7 to 11 inches in 
length. They are an excellent fish, hav- 
ing white meat, and I think it is generally 
conceded that they are superior in flavor 
to the rainbows. They are certainly far 
ahead of the Eastern brook trout. The 
truth of this assertion may be questioned 
by some of our Eastern friends, but it is 
a well established fact. We had a most 
delightful camp that night, eating our 
first meal of trout, fried in bacon fat 
until they were nicely browned, which, 
with fried potatoes, Dutch oven bread 
and black coffee, made a most satisfac- 
tory meal. We ate seven trout apiece 
and the balance of our catch we put into 
a bucket, placing them in the ice-cold 
water—first putting a flat stone on bucket 
as a cover to protect the contents from 
minks and other predatory animals—find- 
ing them in the morning as firm and 
solid as if they had been in an ice-box. 
That morning we noticed mink tracks 
by the stream, where we had cleaned our 
trout, and that the heads and other offal 


had entirely disappeared. After a hearty 
breakfast we packed up again and took 
the road once more for a long day’s 
drive over the range to the headwaters 
of the Cochetopa. I think we must have 
traveled nearly 40 miles that day, stop- 
ping but a short time at a sheep herder’s 
camp for lunch. Giving our team a good 
feed of grain and watering them, and 
making coffee for ourselves, we again 
piled into the wagon and got started. 

We were now on the western slope of 
the range and had a down-grade road 
for the rest of the day, arriving at the 
Cochetopa River in time to select a camp- 
ing place, get supper and make all snug 
for the night before it was dark. We 
found good grass for the horses and 
picketed them out for the night, and after 
sitting around the camp-fire, smoking our 
pipes, talking over the incidents of the 
day, and making plans for the morrow, 
we turned in and had another glorious 
night’s sleep. The next day, leaving Joe 
to look after the camp, Frank and I put 
on our wading boots and struck out up- 
stream, going several miles—looking the 
country over with the idea of moving 
camp up a few miles nearer the hills. 
We took a light lunch along, so that we 
would not need to return until well 
towards evening. We commenced fish- 
ing, stopping only at the most likely look- 
ing places. The stream is a beauty— 
clear as crystal, water as cold as could be 
desired, and with just enough willows 
and brush along its banks to make good 
hiding places for the trout. 

Here as in the Saguache we found 
that the trout were nearly all natives, 
with occasionally an Eastern brook trout. 
They rose nicely to the fly and we had 
great sport, using Brown and Grey 
Hackles and sometimes changing to 
Coachman and Grizzly King. We fre- 
quently caught doubles— always using 
two flies. After fishing until past mid- 
day and selecting a most delightful loca- 
tion in which to camp, we turned and 
fished down-stream — arriving at camp 
about 4 o’clock with our baskets well 
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filled. The trout were of good size, run- 
ning from 8 to 12 inches, with four that 
would measure 14 or 15 inches. We 
cleaned our fish and prepared for sup- 
per—Frank making a corn-bread (baking 
it in the Dutch oven), which, with trout, 
fried potatoes and coffee, made a most 
tempting layout. Before leaving camp 
that morning we had instructed Joe not 
to put up the tent, unless it looked like 
rain, and as the weather was fine he had 
not done so; so we again camped under 
the broad canopy of heaven. 

The nights were commencing to get a 
little cool and we found that three pairs 
of woolen blankets with our canvas bed- 
sheet were required to keep us comfort- 
able. The horses were behaving nicely 
—we keeping them staked out on picket 
ropes. We decided to move camp next 
day; so after a hearty breakfast, we 
packed up and moved up-stream to the 
place selected the previous day. We had 
provided ourselves with a 15-gallon cask 
with one end open, also a good supply of 
salt; so that, in the event of our getting 
more trout than our daily wants required, 
we could salt a few down for Frank to 
take back to his mining camp near Cres- 
ton, where he had been doing some de- 
velopment work on a claim. After using 
all we could eat, we salted what were 
left. 

We found the new camp a most pleas- 
ant one, being located near the stream in 
a -beautiful grove of pine and. spruce 
trees, with good grass near at hand. Here 
we put up the tent and established our- 
selves for a stay of several days. We 
cut spruce boughs and made our beds 
of them. Next we cut some logs and 
built a fireplace a few feet in front of the 
tent, making same 6 ft. by 3 and two 
logs high and filling the open space with 
rocks—making a convenient place to do 
our cooking as well as a pleasant location 
for our evening camp-fire. Frank is a 
past-master in the manipulation of the 
Dutch oven, and the bread that he made 
in same (both of corn-meal and flour) 
was certainly fine. At this camp we made 
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a Mulligan stew from bacon, potatoes 
and onions, seasoned with salt and pep- 
per and stewed in the camp kettle. : 

Here we found the fishing first-class 
and could easily fill our baskets with 
trout in four or five hours. We had some 
baling wire in the wagon and from this 
made a toasting iron, finding it very use- 
ful for broiling trout and other meat 
over the hot coals in the fireplace. Back 
from the stream a short distance in the 
hills blue grouse were quite abundant, 
and with our 12-gauge Parker we could 
kill enough for a mess at any time. We 
saw deer sign along the stream and have 
no doubt but that we might have killed 
one by going back into the hills a short 
distance. There were plenty of cotton- 
tail rabbits to be had any time we desired 
them, out on the mesas. Sage-hens were 
also quite plentful—the young ones being 
very tender and nice. Thus we were able 
to keep our larder supplied with plenty 
of good things. We remained at this 
camp about a week, fishing a part of each 
day — catching no exceptionally large 
trout but all of a good average size. The 
water was perfectly clear, cold, and soft, 
coming as it does from springs far up 
in the mountains—the springs being sup- 
plied from the melting snows. 

After a week here of grand sport, we 
moved down-stream, toward the Gunni- 
son—taking our time and stopping to 
make camp at different points along the 
route where the stream looked good to 
us. The wagon road follows the stream 
closely for the greater part of the way, 
though making cut-offs and détours 
where necessary. We found good fishing 
at all points on the Cochetopa, from our 
upper camp down to its mouth—a dis- 
tance of 60 miles. After reaching the 
Gunnison we made but few camps, until 
we reached a point 7 miles west of Gun- 
nison City. Stopping at this town a short 
time to replenish our provisions, we . 
pulled on down to Cooper’s Ranch, where 
(first getting permission from the owner 
to camp on his premises) we left the road 
—finding a fine location for camp in a 
large grove of cottonwoods. 
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Here we again put up the tent, making 
our beds in it as comfortable as possible 
—building a fireplace and arranging all 
camp details with an air of permanence. 
We arranged with Mr. Cooper to care 
for our team while there, in order to 
make our own labors as light as possible. 
Our camp was but a short distance from 
the river. Close at hand was a large 
pile of drift-wood, seasoned and dry, as- 
suring us of an abundant supply of fuel. 
At this ranch a wagon bridge crosses the 
river, making it a most convenient point 
from which to fish the stream from either 
side. The water was very low—we find- 


slack line. It was fully fifteen minutes 
before I could get him up close enough 
to get my landing net under him, and 
after so doing I made my way to shore 
and got onto dry land before attempting 
to remove the hook from his mouth. It 
was a rainbow all right; he measured 
19 inches and weighed 3% lbs. Frank— 
fishing a few rods below me—was having 
great sport also. The trout taken here 
were nearly all rainbows, we only occa- 
sionally taking an Easterner and no na- 
tives at all. The Gunnison was stocked 
15 years ago with rainbows, and, while 
they have increased and thrived wonder- 














“The river was nearly 200 feet wide—making long casts possible and advisable.” 





ing places where we could cross without 
getting it over the tops of our waders. 
After getting camp well established, we 
got out our rods, put on our wading 

boots, got into the stream and commenced 
casting. 

The river was here nearly 200 feet in 
width, making long casts possible and 
advisable. I soon had a good rainbow 
hooked, and, with 100 feet or more of 
line out, had great sport—the trout mak- 
ing several leaps into the air of two feet 
or more. I reeled him in at every turn 
taking great care that he did not get, ark? 
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fully, they seem to have driven out the 
natives entirely. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of the rainbows, native trout were 
taken here in great numbers, but now 
they are only found in the tributary 
streams. The Eastern brook trout, how- 
ever, seem to hold their own in company 
with the rainbows. 

Our usual way of fishing at this camp 
was to start out in the morning, not ear- 
lier than 9, as we found the fishing not 
good in the early morning hours. We 
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g and come in at dinner time, going out 
again about 3 o'clock. A most excellent 
time is after sundown, in the twilight. 
Even after dark we did some very suc- 
cessful fishing. There are some immense 
trout in the Gunnison. We heard of 9 
and 10-pounders being taken and I feel 
certain of there being trout there that 
would weigh as much as 15 pounds. It 
has never been my good fortune, how- 
ever, to get one weighing more than 5 
pounds. It is really more pleasure for 
me taking the smaller ones, running from 
a half to 1 pound, and as a pan fish they 
are far superior to the larger ones. The 
really large ones usually lie in the deep 
holes and will seldom rise to the fly, but 
are frequently taken with live minnows 
and other baits. The stream is abun- 
dantly supplied with natural fish food— 
helgramites, shrimps, etc.—and on these 
the trout thrive amazingly. We remained 
at this camp about 10 days, having great 
sport and many thrilling experiences and 
at no time fishing at a greater distance 
from camp than 2 miles. We had in- 
structed Joe in the art of making Mulli- 
gans, having several while there. We 
also made fish chowder on several occa- 
sions. 

The weather was perfect. I don’t re- 
member of having any rain during the 
entire trip, also but very little wind. The 
days were bright, with clear skies; the 
nights cool, with occasionally a little 
frost in the morning—the kind of 
weather that has made the climate of 
Colorado justly famous. We caught all 
the trout that we desired, aiming to make 
our daily use of them about offset our 
catches. Thus the time passed pleas- 
antly, we thoroughly enjoying every mo- 
ment. Our appetites were fine. It was 
now getting along past the middle of the 
month, with Taylor Park yet before us. 
So we again pulled up stakes and moved 
to the latter place—bidding Goodbye to 
Mr. Cooper and the camp where we had 
spent so many pleasant days. 

We took the road for the north and 
made Taylor Park in two days, going 
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by way of Union Park. Our team, after 
their long rest, were in prime condition. 
Arriving at Taylor Park, we made camp 
in a beautiful grove of lodgepole pines. 
Here we did not find the fishing as good 
as we had anticipated and only remained 
three days. We were getting a little 
uneasy, as we had Alpine Pass to cross 
on our homeward drive, and snow was 
liable to come at any time, which would 
make it impossible for us to go over thc 
pass. We therefore took the road for 
the pass, going through Tin Cup and 
passing Clear Lake—a beautiful moun- 
tain lake 3 or 4 miles from Tin Cup and 
said to be alive with trout. It certainly 
looked fishy but we did not stop—push- 
ing on over the pass and arriving at 
St. Elmo at 6 that evening, after a hard 
day’s drive. Here we remained for the 
night, stabling the team and getting our 
meals at the hotel. The following day 
we drove to Salida, a distance of 35 
miles, over a very good road. At this 
place we separated—Frank and Joe re- 
turning to their home camp at Creston, - 
via Poncha Pass and the San Luis Val- 
ley, where they arrived safely after a 
drive of three days from Salida. I took 
the train at the latter place for Denver. 
We had been out 24 days and it was 
one of the grandest outings in which it 
has ever been my pleasure to participate. 
We had delightful weather during the 
entire trip—each day bringing us some- 
thing new in the way of camping and 
angling experiences. We had traveled 
by wagon something more than 200 
miles, through some of the most interest- 
ing country to be found in the Rocky 
Mountains. I think September is the 
choice month of the year ‘in which to 
make a camping trip. The extreme heat 
of summer is then past. Flies and mos- 
quitoes are no longer troublesome. The 
streams are then at their lowest stage of 
water and are perfectly clear. The trout 
rise more readily to the fly than during 
the earlier months, and the angler can 
go out, feeling assured of good weather 
and of finding all the conditions the most 
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perfect that Nature can provide for the 
full enjoyment of his outing. In conclu- 
sion, I would suggest to any brother who 
may be looking for a really choice local- 
ity in which to spend a few weeks com- 
muning with Nature, that he select either 
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one of the routes mentioned in this arti- 
cle. In so doing, I am sure that he will 
find good fishing, camping and hunting, 
fine scenery, good water and as delight- 
ful climatic conditions as can be found 
in the Rocky Mountains. 


“HIP O” SMITH. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


E was called “ Hip O” Smith from 
his cattle brand—a circle round 
the left hip. I suppose he would 

be called a typical Bad Man, although in 
every man there is a large amount of in- 
herent goodness—the theory of original 
sin to the contrary notwithstanding. Op- 
portunity, environment—call it Fate, if 
you like—and those who sit in the seats 
of the mighty and live happy and re- 
spected lives might be eating out their 
souls behind prison bars or lying in dis- 
honored graves. It is, probably, all the 
better for us that we do not get our 
deserts in this world. 

This little bit of moralizing is not 
mine own, but a quotation from one of 
many Conversations I have had with 
Hip O. Some day the story of his life may 
be written—not in the form of the dime 
novel or Jesse James school of fiction— 
and it will make an interesting book 
which ought to convince the would-be 
tough that that style of game is most 
emphatically not worth the candle. 

ok * * * 

Hip O was a Southerner. His par- 
ents were well-to-do and strict Method- 
ists. When about 14 years of age he 
ran away from home and struck out for 
the Plains of Texas. He was an apt 
learner of the ways of the cow camps. 

Of medium height, slim, agile as a 
panther, with nerves of steel and abso- 
lutely devoid of fear, he soon became a 
leader among his comrades. 

It is well to draw a charitable veil 
over some of his doings in those strenu- 


ous days. His gun was used more than 
once—sometimes on the side of law and 
order as a member of a posse; some- 
times in what were considered perfectly 
justifiable wars between different fac- 
tions, and sometimes in the settlement of 
personal troubles. He was not a drunk- 
ard or gambler, although in his early 
years he was not a total abstainer from 
either of these popular forms of Western 
recreation. -Later, he became a rigid tee- 
totaller, and his tirades against gam- 
bling and even against the most innocent 
forms of card playing would have glad- 
dened the hearts of his Methodist fore- 
bears. And all through his adventurous 
life he seems to have had an ideal re- 
spect for womanhood and a love for little 
children and dumb animals. Yet, before 
he was twenty years old, the tolerant 
State of Texas became too hot for Hip O. 

At a little town in Old Mexico a mix- 
up with natives, in the course of which 
some Greasers were fatally shot up, re- 
sulted in Hip O’s being ignominiously 
cast into the local calaboose, which was 
an exceedingly unpleasant place of abode. 
From this he was rescued by a party of 
his cowboy friends, who, to show their 
contempt for things Mexican, afterwards 
set fire to the jail and hilariously shot up 
the town. After this little episode, Hip O 
took up the remunerative and lively busi- 
ness of smuggling various kinds of con- 
traband from New Mexico into Mexico 
—a business which involved encounters 
with the rurales, the Mexican border po- 
lice. The temperature of that district 
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becoming too sultry, Hip O drifted north- 
wards. bs 

In Wyoming he took a prominent part 
in the cattlemen’s war, and, on his own 
account, found it advisable to sojourn 
for a while in the Jackson’s Hole coun- 
try. Montana was the next scene of his 
activities. Here his reputation had pre- 
ceded him and he easily found employ-. 
ment with one of the big cattle kings. 
Concerning the ways of many of these 
cattle kings, who now live in an odor 
of sanctified respectability and opulence, 
Hip O can tell many queer stories which 
revive memories of the Robber Barons 
of medizval times. 

Still drifting northward, Hip O crossed 
the line into the then Northwest Terri- 
tories of Canada. At Fort Scotton, 
about 100 miles from the boundary line, 
he halted his prairie schooner, took up 
land and settled down to grow up with 
the country. Events in the West moved 
rapidly in those days and the natural 
genius and energy of Smith soon brought 
him a fair share of good fortune. Some 
freighting contracts successfully carried 
out, in spite of unusually severe weather 
and other difficulties, made him favour- 
ably known. Friends and enemies were 
quickly made in those days. He mar- 
ried. And it looked as though his roving 
days were done. 

In Fort Scotton he started a butcher 
shop; which act brought him into oppo- 
sition to one of the powers in the cattle 
world in that district. Smith’s story is 
to the effect that the said power had been 
robbing the people of Fort Scotton by 
charging outrageous prices for beef. The 
power said that Hip O could afford to 
sell cheap beef, because he—Hip O— 
stole all the cattle he butchered. Further- 
more, the power set elaborate machinery 
at work to prove the truth of his state- 
ment. A notorious cattle-thief detective 
from Montana was employed to shadow 
Smith. The unsuspecting Hip O casu- 
ally met the detective in a Fort Scotton 
hotel, and took him out to his ranch and 
gave him a job. 
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At the end of a month the detective 
gave information which led to two red- 
coated troopers of the North West 
Mounted Police paying a surprise visit 
to Smith’s ranch, where they discovered, 
hanging on a fence, the hide of a freshly 
butchered heifer. It was claimed that 
the brand on the hide could not be satis- 
factorily explained by Hip O, and the 
redcoats brought him to town and lodged 
him in the Mounted Police jail. 

Even the soul-crushing atmosphere of 
the British penal system had little effect 
upon the indomitable Smith. He took 
every opportunity to keep himself in 
good physical condition by exercising 
vigorously when permitted and by calis- 
thenic and gymnastic performances in 
his cell. The high figure at which his 
bond was set while waiting for trial 
made it appear that the authorities knew 
something about his previous record. In 
fact, Hip O was informed that his ene- 
mies in Fort Scotton were going to see 
that he got a hard dose when his case 
came up. 

But Smith had no intention of appear- 
ing before a hostile judge, if he could 
avoid it. The Fort Scotton jail was 
built of logs and did not present many | 
difficulties to a determined jail-breaker, 
beyond the fact that the vigilance of the 
N. W. M. P. had to be overcome. But 
Smith was accustomed to dealing with 
all kinds of men, and, having made up 
his mind to make a break for liberty, he 
carried out his plan one moonlight night. 
Having got out of his cell, he made his 
way along a corridor and burst through 
a wire transom into the guard-room, 
where an astonished trooper, who was 
on guard, went down before a vigorous 
blow. The other guard was out on the 
customary tour of inspection of the sta- 
bles and barrack buildings. He met the 


agile Hip O, as that gentleman was rap- 
idly crossing the barrack square, but was 
unable to do more than hasten his flying 
steps with a few misdirected shots from 
his revolver. 

And right here begins the story of the 
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relentless hunting of Hip O by the North 
West Mounted Police, whose proud 
boast it is that they always get the men 
they go after. 

It was a hunt worthy of hunted and 
hunters—a hunt in which Hip O made 
the record ride of twenty-seven hundred 
miles upon his black saddle horse Nig- 
ger; a hunt which lasted more than four 
years—four years brimful of excitement ; 
a hunt which seemed to end last year, 
when Hip O was captured, under very 
curious circumstances, in Montana and 
taken back to Fort Scotton, tried for the 


killing of the heifer and sentenced to 
four years in the Alberta Penitentiary. 

Some day I should like to write more 
about him. He was one of the most in- 
teresting characters I have ever met. 
The man was full of good instincts and 
poetical ideals. It seems ridiculous to 
say this, in face of his record of blood- 
shed and outlawry. Yet it is true. 

The saddest things in this world are 
the wrecked and spoiled lives—wilfully 
self-wrecked or wrecked by overpowering 
circumstances. Who shall be the judge? 


CH “SO 
MY VACATION. 


By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY. 


I. 


I won’t go to the seashore, 
Where men and women herd; 
Where there’s no speck of verdure, 
No voice of singing bird. 

Where silly social custom 
Demands all sorts of clothes; 
And the only thing that heartens 
Is the sea wind, when it blows. 


II. 


For walls of brick and iron 
And domes of stone and steel 

Have tightened up my forces 
Till I can hardly feel 

On the lap of Moloch Business 
My soul has quivered, bare; 

Now comes my brief vacation, 
And I am going—Where? 


III. 


Not to another maelstrom 
Where human things are hived; 
Who grope in smoky alleys, ’ 
Of air and light deprived. 
Not where the same grim Devil 
Wieldeth his gilded rod; 
But out—O Christ of mercy! 
To leaves, and birds, and sod! 


IV. 


A shack where birches glisten; 
A scented bed of pine; 
Where the night-wind croons its message 
And the planets softly shine. 
Where the sweetearth yieldsits fragrance, 
And my poor, worn body lies 
Beaten and bruised by battle, 
Beneath the pitying skies. 


Vv. 


O miracle of mercy! 
I feel new life leap up, 
When Nature, kind, compassioned, 
Holds to my lips her cup! 
And a soft night hovers over, 
And a slow stream purls along; 
And off in the misty forest 
Some drowsy notes of song. 


VI. 


And that’s where I am going, 
To re-baptize my soul 
In dew, and air, and sunlight 
At that thrice-blesséd goal. 
I’m going to be quickened— 
A seared and dried-up clod; 
For there, where His hand yet resteth, 
I come up close to God! 











—— 


“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of @ivts end 6 gure ewrentty 


of mind.”—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 








TROUTING IN 


OLD VERMONT. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


USUALLY feel like donning a 

mourning costume on August 16, 

for no other reason than that the 
trout season closes on the 15th; but, as 
the mourning would do no good, I 
always go trouting on the 15th and then 
regretfully put away my tackle until 
spring. And now I would like to tell 
the Sports Afield Family a little about 
my last trip and show them a few photos 
taken then. 

In many ways August is the best 
month of the year in which to spend a 
vacation outdoors—whether it be a day 
or a fortnight. The June flowers are, 
of course, mostly wilted and gone, but 
in their place are the berries—raspberries 
(both red and black), blueberries and 
blackberries; and then the cherries— 
choke cherries, black cherries and the 
sour little bird cherries. And, to the 
tired angler, who has tramped for hours 
along some mountain brook, a heavily 
loaded cherry tree or a berry bush hang- 
ing low with luscious fruit is a far more 
welcome sight than a highly colored rose 
bush or dandelion patch. 

I am always accompanied on fishing 
trips by my hunting dog, Skip, and 
shortly after 4 o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing I had prepared and eaten my break- 
fast, stuffed my lunch into my pocket, 
slung my trout basket over one shoulder, 


my camera over the other, strapped my 
belt (holding the bait-box and a .32-20 
Colt’s Frontier Army revolver) around 
me and was whistling for Skip. 

I headed across the field to a small 
stream which flows into the Ticklenecked 
Pond, pausing at the garden to add a 
couple of cucumbers to my lunch. It 
was still rather dark when I reached the 
brook and I decided to try a White Mil- 
ler, thinking it would be better in the 
semi-darkness, on account of its color, 
and in this I must have been correct, for 
I hooked a g-inch trout at the first cast 
and soon had him safely deposited in the 
basket. 

After fishing on that stream for about 
an hour and catching 11 fish, I decided 
to cross over to the Creamery Brook and 
fish down that for about two miles. 
Hardly had I left the brook, when, step- 
ping on a stone wall, I spied a wood- 
chuck about 12 rods away and was soon 
viewing him along the barrel of the 
Colt’s. At the report of the gun, Skip, 
who had watched and understood the 
entire proceedings, bounded past me and 
in less time than is required to write it 
was back with the Chuck in his mouth. 
I keep a record, of the woodchucks I 
shoot by tacking their tails up on the 
barn and I had hardly cut this one off 
when Skip called my attention to one 
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off to the left. This one was served in 
the same way; after which we made our 
way to the brook, and, changing the 
White Miller for a Royal Coachman, 
fished with fair success down to the Line 
Pool, but after taking two rather small 
trout there I could get no more bites, 
though, peering over the edge of the 
pool, I saw a trout that looked nearly 
two feet long. 

I changed the Royal Coachman for a 
Grey Drake and then that for a Black 
Gnat but all to no avail. I then put on 
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of sight myself, dropped it into the water. 
The bait had hardly touched the water 
when the reel began to buzz and then 
came the fight. The pool was hardly 
more than 15 feet across and was full of 
brush and fallen trees and his first dash 
took him back among the roots of a 
large yellow birch which grew so close 
to the bank that the water had worn 
nearly all the earth from under it, leav- 
ing the roots exposed and making the 
worst kind of a place from which to ex- 
tract a vigorous trout; but when Mr. 














“And glides between 


long rows of alders.”’ 





a plain hook and baited it with mud 
worms but he would take the hook in a 
manner enabling him to get the bait 
without getting caught. After feeding 
him half the worms I had, I happened to 
think of a trout I had caught the year 
before and found it had been feeding on 
June bugs. This gave me an idea and I 
went back a short distance to a plowed 
field, where, after turning over a number 
of stones, I found a June bug, and, put- 
ting it on my hook, crept back to the 
pool, and, taking good care to keep out 


Trout decided he would be better off in 
the centre of the pool he took the same 
route coming he had taken going in— 
leaving the line free. His next manceuvre 
was to circle twice around a branch that 
had blown from an overhanging tree and 
stood nearly upright in the centre of the 
pool. This of course made him fast, 
and, after deciding that he was securely 
hooked, I got a stick and after repeated 
failures succeeded in driving him back 
around the branch and as he was nearly 
played it was an easy matter to land him. 
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As I took him in my hand, he looked 
at me with his great reproachful eyes and 
seemed to say, “If you hadn’t known 
that trout were especially fond of June 
bugs, I would still have been in the 
water.”’ I felt half sorry I had caught 
him and as I looked at and admired him 
I said to myself, ‘That fish has given 
me good sport today and maybe I will 
want to try my skill on him again next 
year or if I don’t some one else will—so 
back he goes!” He struck the water 
with .a splash and as he swam away I 
imagined there was a thankful flip to his 
tail and did not feel sorry I had thrown 
him back. After leaving the Line Pool 
I fished along down the brook, past the 
old tannery and the creamery and across 
a large meadow but all the fish caught 
here were under the size required by law 
and had to be thrown back. 

When out fishing I always study 
Nature in her every phase as found 
along the streams, and so when I saw a 
cuckoo rise from a nearby thicket I pro- 
ceeded at once to the spot, in hopes of 
getting a picture of her nest; but when 
I found it in a shady nook I at once 
gave up all hopes of a picture, for it was 
far too dark for an amateur. In the nest 
were three eggs which must have been 
the second lot, as the usual nesting time 
is in May or June. 

I next fished through a good portion 
of the brook and met with fair success, 
but as it was nearing noon I began to 
think of dinner and on reaching a dry 
knoll near the brook I built a fire and 
soon had a few trout dressed and was 
cooking them on a forked stick over the 
fire. When these were cooked I divided 
them and my lunch with Skip and 
tackled my share with an appetite known 
only to trout fishermen who have tramped 
for half a day along some mountain 
stream in search of that noble fish. When 
the last crumb of the lunch was gone I 
rested a few minutes, then started over 
Birch Hill for Manchester Brook. This 
is the largest stream on which I fished 
that day and is an ideal trout stream. 
Rising in Symes Pond, it flows, first 
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through a strip of dark deep woods, from 
which it emerges to plunge down across 
a rock-strewn and tree-dotted pasture; 
then glides, in peaceful tranquility, be- 
tween long rows of alder bushes on the 
meadow. Emerging from the alders, it 
flows under the old wooden bridge and 
crosses the open, sunny field below the 
road, and at last, after. crossing more 
pastures and flowing through more 
woods, it runs under the railroad track 
and is soon lost in the Connecticut River. 

As I approach the first pool J find 
that it will be impossible to get near 
enough to cast without exposing myself 
to the keen eyes of the wary fish and 
soon I see nearly a dozen of them dash 
from one stone to another; but all my 
casts are unavailing, though they come 
boldly out to examine the bait. 

I proceeded without much success up 
to the Big Falls. Under the falls is the 
largest pool on the brook and I had 
never yet passed it without catching 
some. After creeping cautiously as near 
as possible to the pool, I placed a Royal 
Coachman over the darkest part. The 
fly never touched the water, for an im- 
mense trout leaped into the air about a 
foot to meet it. Then came the fight! 
At times I would think I-had worn him 
out and would reel him in toward the 
bank, only to have him turn when almost 
there and renew the struggle with in- 
creased vigor, while the reel would fairly 
hum, so fast was the line running out 
but his struggles gradually grew weaker 
and I had reeled him almost to the bank 
and set the drag on the reel, when he 
started with another burst of speed. This 
time the reel did not sing, but the trout 
went just the same, and, pulling in the 
hook I looked at it. It had straightened 
with that last pull, as the drag was on the 
reel and did not give free run to the line. 

About twenty rods above the Big 
Falls I came into an open meadow, and 
there with some difficulty, owing to the 
springy nature of the banks where your 
approach was almost sure to alarm the 
fish and make them unwilling to bite, 
caught some very good trout; after 
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which I crossed the road into a pasture 
and before I was half-way across this the 
basket was full and I started at once for 
home, where I arrived soon after sun- 
down, having shot three more wood- 
chucks on the way. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Since the time of Cotton, all good 
anglers (and I may digress by here 
noting that all anglers are good) have at 
times felt called upon to enlighten their 
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of others, I have evolved ideas of my 
own—gathered together on trip after trip 
—and these should prove of assistance 
to me when writing on what a Northern 
Mississippi angler should acquire in order 
to consider himself fully equipped for the 
sport. There are five essentials to be 
considered in the listing of an angler’s 
assets in this community: the Rod, 
Reel, Line, Tackle Box and Contents. 

First—as to rods. There are three 
materials utilized in the building of rods 
that take precedence over all others— 























TROUTING IN OLD VERMONT.—Skip in a Characteristic Pose. 





brethern on the tools necessary to suc- 
cess. Many indeed are the books that 
have been printed on:the tools of the 
craft, and I can safely say I never get 
my éyes on one but what I read it 
through. I like these outfitting chats 
and treatises better than I do the vivid 
accounts of one’s luck afield. I have 
hunted and fished the greater part of my 
life and the scene of action generally 
drawn upon for my pleasures has been 
the Northern Mississippi. In addition to 
what I have gleaned from the methods 


namely, bamboo cane, lancewood and 
steel. For the person who has had no 
experience in angling and who in all 
likelihood will have little time to devote 
to the art, I should advise a steel rod. 
These rods are substantial, will stand 
unlimited strain and can suffer the pun- 
ishment administered by a tyro that a 
wood rod would succumb under. So, 
for the beginner, I would advise the pur- 
chase of a rod to be modeled after the 
Henshall pattern. This in steel should 
be 8 ft. 6 inches long; weight about 10 
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ounces. With such a rod the beginner 
can hammer around through the bushes, 
brush and logs, learning the use of his 
rod, reel and line, and mayhap catch a 
lot of fish and many valuable ideas with- 
out doing much harm to the rod. The 
reel should also be a medium affair—one 
that will stand hard knocks and rough 
usage and not be seriously affected if laid 
down in the sand or dirt. All beginners 
get careless at times and before they 
learn the real value of high-priced tools 
are apt to be thoughtless as regards 
their conservation. So, for the beginner, 
I would choose the Featherlight reel. 
It is not easy to get out of action and 
can be readily cleaned. For a line, get 
a good one—silk braided and carded as 
a bait casting line with a tested strength 
of at least 15 lbs. For a tackle box, a 
tin affair with compartments for the fol- 
lowing tackle: hooks of all sizes without 
snell; sinkers; floats; a few spoon hooks 
of different sizes and a small file to 
sharpen dull hooks. With this simple 
outfit you are ready to begin operations. 
Watch the other fellows along the river, 
look into their tackle boxes, get their 
ideas and note your deficiencies in hand- 
ling the rod, reel and line. Question 
and listen attentively when older fellows 
are around, and in time you will have 
graduated to the point where you will 
desire and get a first-class outfit, such as 
I will describe further along. 

After you have put in some time at 
this puttering practice, get a steel fly rod 
10 ft. long and weighing about 9% 
ounces, a cheap click reel, and a 6-foot 
steel bait casting rod weighing about 934 
ounces, with a good free running reel. 
With this outfit you will develope from 
a plain fisherman into a small angler and 
by the same guidance of eyes, ears and 
tongue should acquire information from 
your elders and from the writings of 
others to make you a fair bait caster and 
fly fisherman. You will also want a fly 
book and selection of flies, and do not 
watch your pocket-book when picking 
out the feathered deceits. 

As to the how to cast—with minnow 
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or frog—or how to lay the fly, you will 
not gain much practical knowledge from 
books: you will have to learn from 
watching the other fellow and then insti- 
tute a course of self-imposed lessons, for 
you are the man that is soon to be the 
master angler and only actual experience 
can teach you the desired knack in the 
cast. I can only offer a small amount 
of advice in this matter, and that is to 
use a loose arm in bait casting and a 
loose wrist but tight arm in fly casting: 
that is, in bait casting use the entire arm 
movement from shoulder to finger tip 
and in fly casting keep the arm from the 
elbow to shoulder close to the side of 
the body and manage your cast by a 
wrist movement only. The two move- 
ments are wholly different and proficiency 
in one does not always develope skill in 
the other. Do not try for long casts in 
either style; rather try for short casts 
and accuracy. It is the best practice 
and brings home the most fish, and sure- 
ly fishes and not a casting record should 
be the ambition of the zealous student. 

The appended list is what I would 
consider an angling outfit for an up-to- 
date angler along the Northern Missis- 
sippi. While extensive and costly, still, 
to the angler who loves the pastime, the 
possession of such an outfit is a satisfac- 
tion that cannot be measured by dollars 
and cents or by the amount of fish cap- 
tured. 


A split bamboo fly rod. Length, 9% ft.; 
weight, 54% to 6%4 ozs.; price, not under $25. 
A split bamboo boat rod; length, 10 ft.; 
weight, 10 ozs.; price, not under $25. A split 
bamboo bait casting rod; length, 6 ft.; weight, 
6 to 7 ozs.; price, not under $25. Sole leather 
rod case (to chamber all 3 rods); costing from 
$10 to $15. 

One free running reel for bait casting and 
still fishing, holding about 80 yds. of line, with 
jeweled bearings of the Kentucky pattern, with 
drag but minus click; to cost about $30. One 
German silver click reel for fly fishing, holding 
about 35 yds. of line; to cost about $10. Sole 
leather cases for reels at from $2 to $3 each. 

Two enameled tapered lines of silk for fly 
fishing and two soft braided silk lines for bait 
casting and still fishing. Select the best obtain- 
able. 

A large, roomy sole leather tackle box, with 
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numerous compartments, and one small tackle 
box of tin or leather to carry in the pocket or 
creel. The stock case to cost from $10 to $20; 
the pocket case, from one dollar up. 

A good woven willow creel, with patent strap. 
It should have opening at end of cover, should 
be equipped with a good fastening and large 
* enough to carry 25 Ibs. of dressed bass. To cost 
from $2 to $4. 


A large ring landing net with a deep net, 
built to take down and fold, with a 6-foot han- 
dle in two joints, and costing from $2 to $3. 


I shall set down no cast-iron rules as 
to what a tackle box should contain; 
but will make a list selected from my 
own box, which, though by no means 
complete, possesses the advantage of 
having been put to practical use—each 
article named having been found of suffi- 
cient value to deserve space in the outfit. 
Besides the reels and lines already men- 
tioned, you will need a repair kit to mend 
broken rods along the stream. This 
should contain round-nose and flat-nose 
pliers, close cutting nippers, wrapping 
silk, wax, a rotary screwdriver for reels, 
tweezers, ferrule cement, round and flat 
file and soft brass splicing wire. A fly 
book, with full assortment of the best 
flies obtainable, hooks of all sizes with 
and without snells, gut leaders @ight and 
heavy, long and short), spoon hooks, 
wooden minnows, fish stringers, floats, 
sinkers, thread and needles, drinking 
cup, good knife, matches in waterproof 
box, gaff hook, cartridges for your .22 
or .25 rifle, gun oil, small hammer, rub- 
ber patches and rubber cement to mend 
rubber boots, corkscrew, can-opener, 
mosquito dope and anything else you 
may have found useful. 

This outfit should prove a joy to its 
owner. There is nothing listed but what 
will be used on an extended trip. If you 
are fortunate enough to own an outfit of 
this sort, treasure it as you would untold 
riches; take care of it; do not allow it 
to deteriorate; and may its possession 
add a pleasure to your days along the 
stream that even the lack of fishes will 
not dim! E. K. STEDMAN. 

Savanna, Illinots. 
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OUR TRIP TO NAMELESS POOL, 


‘“‘What’s in a name?” asks the Bard 
of Avon. Vowels. and consonants— 
nothing more, Friend Bill. This old 
world of ours is staggering under a bur- 
den of useless and meaningless names. 
I, for one, don’t wonder that she occa- 
sionally shakes herself in disgust, tum- 
bling down the weak structures of puny 
men. Why must every ant-hill and inch- 
deep streamlet be tagged with the sense- 
less cognomen of some notoriety-seeking 
Jackanapes? Smith’s Hill, Jones’ Brook, 
Brown’s Lake! Ye gods! Itis enough 
to provoke Atlas into tossing the whole 
load “‘of magic shadow shapes that come 
and go”’ off his aching shoulders. 

The Indians—uncanscious poets, pos- 
sessed of a sense of the eternal fitness of 
things—were never guilty of such gross 
impropriety ; their names were not only 
musical but pregnant with meaning as 
well. Minnehaha. Can you not hear 
the “laughing water’’? Billie Maye (the 
English name of a one-time Wisconsin 
Indian guide) once remarked over the 
flames of an evening camp-fire, ‘‘ White 
Man very foolish—his names no mean 
nothing.” And Billie was right. “Oh! 
any old thing will do for a handle,”’ says 
Bill Weston the Trapper; and Bill speaks 
for the multitude. A handle—that is all 
a name means to the average Pale Face. 
Better no name than an inharmonious 
one. Look at my name. /e-ru-sa-lem!/ 
Let’s change the subject. 

Last summer we—that is, Wife, Girl 
and I—discovered a pool where we could 
take trout, both rainbow and speckled, 
for the casting. It mattered not to us 
that Thunder River is well known to 
anglers, even from its source beyond 
Thunder Mountain clean down to its 
mouth. The fact that every fall and 
rapid possessed a local name signified 
nothing to us; we did not know the 
names and were too wise to seek en- 
lightenment. To us the pool was a 
veritable discovery, even though other 
Nimrods had fished it before we caught 
a glimpse of its protecting naiads—for 


’ 
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Nameless Pool is possessed of real naiads 
—or saw the mid-summer clouds mir- 
rored on its billowy surface. But stay, 
I will tell you how we stumbled upon 
Nameless Pool; then I think you will 
agree with me it is ours by right of dis- 
covery. 

We were on a tramp trip up in Mari- 
nette County, Wisconsin, with an object- 
ive point as indefinite as the parenthood 
of Melchize- 
deck; we sim- 
ply followed 
the Peshtigo 
River as long 
as time and the 
food supply 
permitted. The 
fascination of a 
planless trip is 
that one can do, 
whatever whim 
or the events 
of a day sug- 
gest. When- 
ever a small 
stream united 
with the main 
river, we left 
our tent to the 
protection of 
the Dryads and 
Limoniads and ° 
set out, like 
Don Quijote, in 
search of ad- 
venture. The 
spirit folk never 
betrayed the 
trust we im- 
posed in them, 
for nothing was 
ever disturbed 
at camp—though we were absent whole 
days atatime. The outfit for such side 
trips was simple in the extreme. Aside 
from our rods and camera, I carried a 
small tea-pail and an aluminum fry- 
ing pan; both of which I placed in my 
canvas creel with our lunch. We packed 
our butter in a little 4-ounce glass jar 
with a screw top. Did some one ask 


From a photo by the Author. 
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what we did when it rained? My friend, 
when it rains in the woods, we do as we 
do at home—let it rain. 


* * * * 


One morning in August, when the 
wind was blowing stertorously through 
the bending pines, we left our little tent 
on the banks of the Peshtigo and followed 
the siliceous road which meanders along 


the south bank 








POLE BRIDGE OVER THUNDER RIVER. 


of Thunder 
River. The 
morning was 
hot. Grass- 
hoppers pre- 
ceded us and 
deer flies ac- 
companied us; 
the first we re- 
garded as bait, 
the second re- 
garded us as 
bait. I know 
of no insects 
more annoying 
than deer flies ; 
their buzzing 
drives me fran- 
tic and their 
bites make me 
believe in 
Richard Bax- 
ter’s theology. 
As we trudged 
along the road 
some two miles 
above the 
mouth of the 
Thunder, sud- 
denly, above 
the roar of the 
wind we caught 
the sound of tumbling water. Instantly 
we turned from the glaring, hot road; 
plunged down a steep declivity, the 
grasshoppers flying in clouds before us; 
threaded our way through the close- 
standing cedars of a miniature swamp, 
where we sank ankle-deep in the soft 
sphagnum, and stood on the brink of 
Nameless Pool. 
































If, as Ruskin says, there is no climate, 
no place, and scarcely an hour in which 
Nature does not exhibit color which no 
mortal effort can imitate or approach— 
“for all our artificial pigments are, even 
when seen under the same circumstances, 
dead and lightless beside her living color ; 
the green of a growing leaf, the scarlet 
of a fresh flower, no art or expedient can 
reach’’—then is it the quintessence of 
imbecility for me to attempt a description 
of that pool. The foreground: pellucid 
water, spume flaked; the background: 
red rocks, purple lichened; and, rising 
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snag our hooks during the hours we 
lingered—enjoying to the full the bit of 
natural wildness. There were fish, plenty 
of fish, but the spot was so ideal that 
fishing sank into insignificance. How- 
ever, Wife’s inherent instinct compelled 
her to keep a toothsome grasshopper 
(from the trout’s view point) journeying 
monotonously up and down the pool. 
Every once in a while she would beguile 
a fish from some sub-aqueous hiding 
place. (Strange that they could remain 
concealed in that translucent water, when 
seemingly every rock and pebble was 








““Wife had hooked a fish.” 


From a photo by the Author. 





above all, green pine, sun emblazoned. 
Were I painter of pictures like Turner, 
or a word painter like Ruskin, I might 
reproduce the glories of Nameless Pool; 
but, being neither, I leave your imagina- 
tion to create a spot beautiful enough to 
find a permanent abiding place within the 
walls of St. John’s imaginative Heaven. 

That was surely a pool to delight the 
heart of an angler. The current was 
strong enough to carry out the line for 
200 feet, and the bottom was guiltless 
of obstructions; at any rate, we failed to 


visible from the shore), Though no large 
fish came to her net, Hope, the chief 
asset of every successful fisherman, im- 
pelled her to persist in her efforts. Girl 
and I—rods cast aside in reckless aban- 
don—sat upon the rocks and drummed 
our heels in an excess of juvenilty. 
Fishing could not engross our attention 
—No Sir-e-e-e! 

A raven, most grotesque and fantastic 
of birds—no wonder he has been looked 
upon with superstitious fear by the ignor- 
ant for centuries; he is enough to stir 
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the imagination of the most phlegmatic 
—flopped and circled about the tops of 
the tall pine trees, croaking most lugu- 
briously as though he were afflicted with 
tonsilitis and found talking difficult. The 
raven’s size (nearly a third larger than 
the crow), its harsh croak, and its habit 
of circling about the tops of tall trees, 
should enable even the merest tyro to dis- 
tinguish it from the corn thief. The pres- 
ence of the somewhat uncommon bird 
stirred my memory, and, for Girl’s benefit, 
I repeated a few lines from Poe's“ Raven.” 

A sudden scream from Wife recalled 
my vagrant attention and what I saw 
sent me scrambling and falling over the 
upturned rocks. Wife had hooked a 
real fish. Somewhere in the depths of 
that crystalline pool the shadow of a 
submerged rock had offered sufficient 
concealment for a monster rainbow, and 
Redsides had seized upon that precise 
moment as the most favorable time to 
gormandize Wife’s toothsome bait. That 
floating grasshopper, like most free 
things, had a line attached—a little mat- 
ter which the fish did not discover until 
the hook was firmly set in its jaw. I am 
not going to the describe the fight, for 
of a necessity there is a sameness in all 
piscatorial battles, though, to the fisher- 
man, each is possessed of individuality — 
little differences, infinitesimal in them- 
selves when described but large enough 
in the mind of the angler to cause each 
struggle to stand out as a peculiar con- 
test. From the moment the fish was 
first hooked, until—exhausted—it came 
to the net, the battle was contested on 
both sides with éclat. Girl, still perched 
upon her rock, witnessed the outcome 
with sympathy—sympathy for the con- 
quered fish. Her “Too bad!”’ is looked 
for at the end of every battle and is 
always forthcoming. 

At the head of the gorge we built a 
little fire on the rocks and when the dry 
oak twigs had been reduced to a bed of 
glowing coals we fried the trout Wife 
had captured and brewed a cup of tea, 
that, with the addition of commonplace 
bread and butter, constituted our lunch. 
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Not a very elaborate meal; but I have 
sat down to many a more sumptuous one 
that was less satisfactory. We had the 
keen outdoor appetite that adds flavor to 
the most common of victuals, and the 
fish were fresh from the cold water, firm 
fleshed and sweet. After all, the flavor 
of food is largely a matter of appetite, 
and appetite is the product of sane living. 
After lunch, we sprawled upon the 
sun-warmed rocks and indulged in the 
luxury of superlative laziness, while Girl, 
with the restless activity of childhood, 
built doll houses out of bits of stone and 
peopled them with men and women 
whittled from cedar twigs. From our 
couches of stone we regarded her labors 
with languid indifference. Our idle rods 
mocked us and the river clamorously in- 
vited, but we only laughed and shook 
our heads. We were lazy, lazy, lazy. 
At last dark clouds gathering in the 
west admonished us that we were at least 
three miles from camp, and so, instead 
of following down the bank of the river, 
we set out on the most direct course for 
home. And very homelike the tent ap- 


_peared, nestling amid those bleak hills. 


How soon we become attached to a 
camp site! Even the most common ob- 
ject assumes new importance and it is 
with genuine regret thas we take down 
the tent and move away. The threatened 
thunder storm passed to the north, flash- 
ing and muttering away behind the hills, 
and by bedtime the sky was clear and 
thousands of stars twinkled joyously. 
We retired to the tent, and, just as I was 
dropping off to sleep, Wife remarked, 
“Well, this has been one perfect day.” 
To which I returned a sleepy Yes, and 
quoted Whitman: ‘Now I see the secret 
of the making of the best persons. It is 
to grow in the open air and to eat and 
sleep with the earth.”’ 
Rev. O. WARREN SMITH. 





THE BIG ONE THAT GOT AWAY: 


Perched upon a rock which juts out 
into the swirling stream you stand. In 
your hand is your belovéd bamboo, aged 
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and battle-scarred, but still capable of 
giving a good fight. On your reel is one 
of the finest Kingfisher casting lines. 
Hooked fast to a Parmachenee Belle is 
one of the largest trout you have ever 
played. You cast one swift glance at your 
fast disappearing line and then devote all 
your energy to your screeching reel. 
Seldom have you seen such frantic 
rushes. No small fish could carry out 
the line like that. Down-stream he goes 
like a steam engine; then back he comes 
like a race-horse. The slender rod bends 


your eyes and your cheeks are glowing. 
The trout makes one last endeavor to 
free himself from the relentless hook. 
Now he swims in lessening circles. With 
a dexterous motion you slip the net be- 
neath the fish. There is a flash of pink, 
an upheaval of spray, and the trout ! 
Perched upon a rock which juts out 
into the swirling stream you stand. In 
your hand is a broken gut. The fish? 
Oh! he is the big one that got away! 
CHARLES HERBERT OTIS. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

















OUR TRIP TO NAMELESS POOL.— “Our tent, nestling amid those bleak hills.” 


From a photo by the Author. 





almost double. Will it stand the strain? 
—that is the question you ask yourself 
over and over again. Across the pool 
and back again plows the fish. Oh, ho! 
he sulks? A tightening of the rod and 
a few gentle twitches and he is at his 
former tactics. Jove! what a leap! you 
breathe freely again when you feel the 
line tighten. Dashing about, rushing in 
a circle, he leaps and plunges, carrying 
the sparkling spray with him. He’s 
weakening: his rushes are shorter and 
more frantic. The light of battle is in 


Tarpon fishing has been unusually 
good this past season at St. Petersburg, 
Florida—3 whoppers being caught one 
night in March at John’s Pass between 9 
and 11 o’clock. Geo. Roberts took out 
this fishing party—doing some fishing 
himself. The largest of the three tarpon 
weighed 128% lbs. and was caught by 
Harvey S. Brackett of Chicago. The 
second in weight was caught by W. E. 
Johnson of Cogswell, N. D., and tipped 
the beam at 122% lbs. The next in size 
weighed 116 lbs., caught by Mr. Roberts. 
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A DAY WITH THE PHEASANTS. 


By GEORGE F. KUNKEL. 


OM and I have always been close 
friends. Referring to this not long 
ago, Tom (who is a salesman for 

a cement company) said that our friend- 
ship was “cemented.” For many years 
we have hunted together and we never 
failed to have a good time. We are no 
game hogs or pot-hunters; therefore, 
we are not chagrined when our hunting 
coats do not bulge with an abundance 
of game. Since we understand each 
other perfectly, we always feel satisfied 
if'a day’s hunting nets no more than a 
single bird, rabbit or squirrel. 

Long before the season opened last 
fall, Tom and I were both taken with 
the gunning fever. We did nothing but 
think hunting, talk hunting and write 
hunting. The days seemed to pass ex- 
ceedingly slow. But ere long the woods 
began to put on their autumnal robes. 
A grey haze floated over the meadows 
and through the valley. Thistle and 
cat-tail down had become the sport of 
the shifting breeze. The twittering swal- 
lows, blackbirds and robins were gather- 
ing in flocks, in preparation for their 
journey to the Sunny South. Ever and 
anon could be heard the resonant call of 
Bob White. One morning frost was on 
the “punkin,” the corn and the grass. 


Fancy and Imagination, running riot, 
held before our eyes scenes of stubble, 
heath and forest where the quail would 
run, the rabbit bound and the pheasant 
drum on a log. 

For several years Tom and I had 
taken our hunting trips in a somewhat 
wild section of country some 25 miles 
north of Easton, Pa., where relatives of 
mine reside. The place had always been 
alluring to us, and, although we never 
secured much game there, we always 
came away with something. So, last 
fall, we decided to again visit the old 
camping ground, as Tom delights to call 
it. The long-looked-for day finally ar- 
rived. With full hunting paraphernalia 
I repaired to Tom’s house and we pre- 
pared everything for the great shoot on 
the morrow. We counted our shells 
and jokingly remarked what this or that 
shell would bring down. Guns were 
examined, to see that they were all right, 
and then we turned in for a few hours’ 
sleep. Promptly at 2 the alarm clock 
began drumming away for dear life. 
Sleepy as I was, my first impulse was to 
knock it over, but I quickly realized that 
it meant us good and had done just what 
it was expected to do. When I nudged 
Tom in the ribs with my elbow, he evi- 
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dently thought in his half-awakeness that 
I had spied game, for he sleepily said, 
“Did you find him?” 

While I fed the horse, Tom prepared 
lunch. That having been disposed of, 
we loaded our guns, coats and shells 
into the buggy, hitched up and were off. 
The early morning air was brisk and 
bracing. The frost sparkled in the bright 
silvery moonlight that lit up hill and 
vale. Several times rabbits bounded 
across the road and we were almost 
tempted to get our guns out. 

We had to cross a high mountain, and 
when we came to the foot of it Tom and 
I alighted to lighten the load for old 
Doll. As we trudged along, Tom said, 
“Killdeer (Jom always calls me that, 
though I never shot 


a remark that afterwards proved true: 
“Let us look him well over. He may 
be the only one we'll get.” We worked 
out several fields without finding any- 
thing and came to a little woods. We 
heard the bark of a squirrel, and as I 
sneaked around to locate it, I almost 
stepped on a rabbit. As it ran away, I 
emptied a shell at him but missed. I 
saw the squirrel, shot at it and thought 
I saw it drop. But it disappeared on 
the other side of the trunk and I have 
not seen it to this day. 

We trudged all the rest of the morn- 
ing, without seeing fur or feather. We 
returned to our host’s for a sumptuous 
dinner of buckwheat cakes, honey and 
fresh sausage. Talk about your meals 

at Delmonico’s! 





a deer), do you re- 
member that song 
we used te sing 
years ago— When 
Up the Mountain 
Climbing?” I said 
I did, and there, in 
the stillness of that 
moonlight night, 
with the wide val- 
ley lying peaceful- 
ly at our feet, Tom 
and I burst forth in 
song. 

We traveled 
about 8 miles on 
the other side of the mountain and by 
dawn had reached our destination. Old 
Doll was put away comfortably and we 
were taken to a steaming breakfast, for 
which the long ride in the brisk morning 
air had given us great appetites. When 
breakfast was over it did not take long 
for us to don our hunting togs and 
shoulder our guns. We had no dogs, 
as neither of us owned any, and to shoot 
over a strange dog does not work well. 

We made our way to a stubble field 
behind the barn, and when we came to 
the end of it a big rabbit jumped up, not 
more than 10 yards ahead of us. He 
took but a dozen bounds, before Tom 
laid him low. As I picked it up, I made 





THE AUTHOR'S FIRST PHEASANT. 


This dinner of ours 
beats those all hol- 
low. Honestly, I 
can taste it yet. 
While we held an 
impromptu smoker 
and related our 
morning’s work, 
our host told us of 
a forest of young 
pines, where we 
might possibly find 
pheasants. This 
was good news to 
us, as neither of us 
had ever shot one. 

We heeded the suggestions made to 
us, and went in search of the pine woods. 
On the way, as we crossed an old log 
bridge over a small creek, there sudden- 
ly darted out from under the bridge a 
pheasant whose Whirr!-rr! as it sailed 
up the valley, I seem to hear yet. After 
a half-hour’s tramping, we came to the 
pines. As we entered, we saw a grape- 
vine, and concluded, on examination, 
that it was a feeding place for pheasants. 
We thought the birds might not be far 
away, and while we stood there, planning 
what course to take, a pheasant whirred 
out from a small pine. We both fired, 
somewhate alternately. Tom’s was the 
last shot and the bird dropped. It was 
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a nice pheasant, plump, and beautifully 
marked. “Almost a pity to shoot it,” 
remarked Tom, as he let it drop into his 
pocket. 

I left Tom, and by a circuitous way 
reached the farther end of the woods. I 
looked carefully on every pine tree, ex- 
pecting to see a pheasant somewhere. 
Suddenly one flew out of a small spruce 
right at my feet. I sent the right barrel 
after it but missed. As the bird circled 
and crossed an old wagon road, I gave 
it the left barrel and it came down. The 
report of my shooting had started 
another bird, which flew through the 
woods toward Tom and close enough to 
him, so that he shot it on the first try. 
I wriggled around under the low pines 
for almost an hour, without seeing any 
more game. Everything was quiet in 
Tom’s direction. I sat down on the soft 
pine needles, which covered the ground 
to the depth of an inch, and concluded 
to wait and rest. I drew my bird from 
my pocket and was reveling in my luck, 
when I heard a whirr not far away. I 
looked in the direction of the sound and 
saw a bird alight hardly 25 yards away. 
I arose—craning my neck every which 
way to get a good view of the pheasant 
—when off it flew. Up went my gun— 
Bang! bang! and the bird was mine. 
Tom was now making his way toward 
me and started two birds out of a pine. 
He brought one of them down and I 
missed the other as it flew past me. 

Tom then snapped a picture of me 
and my first bird; after which we sat 
down and rehearsed our adventures. We 
had 5 pheasants—all big, plump birds. 
Pipes were lit and the smoke from them 
encircled our heads. We drank in the 
fragrance of the pine and smoked in 
quiet content. Thus we sat for perhaps 
an hour, till the cool shadows began to 
fall over the valley and hillside. 

“Well, old boy,” said Tom, as he 
slapped me on the knee; “I guess we'll 
have to be going.” I nodded assent and 
as I scrambled to my feet I noticed 
Tom’s tall straight figure standing aside 
of me, rigid, and his gun slowly coming 
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up to his shoulder. I stepped behind 
him and peeped over his gun. *Way 
off, probably 80 yards, a pheasant was 
sitting on a tall pine. ‘Too far, Tom,” 
I whispered. But he made no answer. 
The next moment he fired and a second 
later the bird dropped. We ran up and 
found it dead. A single pellet of No. 4 
shot had entered its head and killed it. 

We started back through an old wagon 
road. We noticed a grapevine some 25 
yards in from the path and said simul- 
taneously, “There might be a pheasant.” 
We approached carefully, and saw two 
birds sitting on the vine, picking off the 
grapes. We agreed that I should try 
for the one on the right and Tom for the 
other one. He counted up to two, when 
they flew off. Tom’s bird went to the 
left and mine took a bee-line away from 
us. Tom dropped his with the second 
shell and I hit mine but did not kill it. 
We hustled in the direction where I 
marked it down, but had to hunt a half- 
hour before we found it. 

It was growing dusk; so we hurried 
back to the house. Our host had fed 
Doll and a hot supper awaited us. An 
hour later we were started on our way 
home, with hunting fever cooled down 
many degrees and wishing each other 
many returns of such a happy day with 
the pheasants. 

Easton, Pennsylvania. 





WITH THE DUCKS IN MINNESOTA. 


It was in the month of September that 
I met my two friends, the Paddocks from 
Illinois, at Nicolet, Minn., on our way to 
Swan Lake—Dick, who is my dearest 
and nearest friend, and Lew, his brother. 
Dick and I had done much planning to 
bring the trip about, and now our hopes 
were about to be realized. I had been 





to this place the preceding year and had 
found what I considered an ideal duck 
marsh, with a splendid boarding place in 
a farmhouse bordering the best part of 
the shooting ground. Swan Lake is 
divided into three separate sheets of 
water, separated by narrow strips of 
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land, with a channel cut through, and 
these channels make the best duck passes 
I have ever experienced. 

We had forwarded our boats, decoys 
and ammunition in advance, and found 
them all here on our arrival. We also 
found Mr. Door, my former host, await- 
ing us with his wagon, ready to haul us 
up to his house 6 miles north, on the 
northeast corner of the lake. The south- 
east corner of the lake extended to with- 
in a half-mile of town; and, as we were 
likely to have a pretty heavy load, we 
decided to have Mr. Door haul our boats 
out to the lake and let us take them up 
via the water way, while he hauled the 
balance of our traps up the road in his 
wagon. 

Swan Lake is a broad, shallow sheet 
of water, surrounded by heavy banks of 
rushes and cat-tails and containing nu- 
merous little islands, deep, mossy bays 
and hundreds of acres of a rank growth 
of wild celery. + Nature intended it for 
the home of the duck, and when we 
reached the shore with our boats we had 
to push them through a quarter of a mile 
of heavy vegetation to reach the water. 
We had on our rubber boots, and, in 
addition, carried our guns and ammuni- 
tion. Seeing an occasional bunch of 
ducks, resting on the calm water, we 
held a council of war to decide on how 
to get some of them. Dick and I were 
in a boat together, while Lew went by 
himself. Lew suggested that Dick and 
I push our boat out to a clump of dis- 
tant rushes and get into hiding there, 
while he chased around over the water 
and drove some of the birds to us. So 
we pushed our boat out into a little 
bunch of flags that grew there and 
watched Lew manceuvre around outside. 
We could see bunches of ducks getting 

up in front of him and a half-mile ahead 
of him, in the air, was a large flock of 
blue winged teal, twisting along close to 
the water. Suddenly a little bunch came 
straight for us—‘‘ Get down!”’ 

Gee! but it makes one feel queer to be 
in such a position for the first time of the 

They come so fast and whizz 


season. 
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by so suddenly. Zip! zip! and they are 


gone. Justa flash and a roar and they 
are past: hardly time to pull the trigger 
and aiming is out of the question. I 
shot both barrels at the bunch, but they 
were not my kind of ducks—too small 
and going too fast and they came too 
near. Dick took a tardy shot at them 
as they passed away into the distance 
and one of them dropped away out in 
the water, almost two gun-shots away. 
Duck No.1. Watching Lew, we saw 
him raise his gun, aim it and slightly 
surge back twice; then take it down 
again. There was no smoke and no 
birds in sight at that distance, but out to 
one side of him we saw two splashes in 
the water and almost at the same time 
came the report of his little nitro gun— 
Ping! ping! We could scarcely hear it. 

There! that makes three. We had 
agreed to kill not more than 6 ducks on 
that day—z2 for each of the three of us 
—as that would be as many as we could 
eat, with the assistance of the Door 
family, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Door 
and Mr. Door’s father—a pioneer in that 
part of the country, having fought the 
Indians in the early days, but now a 
white-haired, brisk old gentleman who 
loved to sit in the sunshine and tell 
stories of the old times. Mrs. Door was 
one of the best cooks that ever lived, 
and we meant to have her cook and 
serve one of her famous pot pies, with a 
foundation of only blue-wing, and 6 was 
just the right number for it. Now we 
had 3 of them. Lew had gotten his 
quota and all he could have; Dick had 
gotten one of his; while I had both of 
mine to get. But we had only just 
started. I had plenty of time to get 
them in the 6-mile trip up the lake. 

We paddled out and picked up Dick’s 
bird and moved on towards Hogback 
Island—one of the most interesting land- - 
marks of the lake. Dick pushed ahead 
with a long push paddle, standing up in 
the back end of the boat, while I sat on 

a box near the front end with gun in 
hand. As we passed a point of wild 
rice that grew up thinly in spots, a large 
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flock of blue-wings flushed right near us, 
out of the wild rice, and started to fly 
away. I was loaded and ready and I 
made up my mind right there that I 
would not stop at any 2 birds out of that 
bunch. I had missed already and the 
other two fellows were ahead of me; 
now I would take the lead a while and 
show them a thing or two about how we 
do it in Nebraska. So I just “socked”’ 
it to them, right into the thickest of the 
bunch, both barrels quick—one right 
after the other. Didn’t wait to see what 
I had done with the first shot but let the 
other barrel follow before they had time 
to scatter and get out of reach. Then I 
looked to see how many I had gotten. 
All was silent, save for an echo that 
came back from the Hogback and Dick’s 
deep breathing. Then I heard his pad- 
dle splash behind me and his remark: 
“You have crippled one of them. If we 
chase right out there we may get him.” 
My! what a relief! I had not seen it 
fall and I was afraid I hadn’t gotten a 
thing out of that splendid opportunity; 
so Dick pushed me along out in the di- 
rection of my shot and pretty soon I saw 
my cripple swimming away, with just 
the top of his head out of water; and, 
after shooting at him three times more, I 
succeeded in laying him out cold. I now 
had one-half of all I was entitled to for 
that day and had only used 7 shells to 
do it. As Dick pushed the boat along, 
I saw ahead of us another cripple on the 
water, trying to flop away. Evidently I 
had scored better than I thought for. 
Here was one more that neither of us 
had seen fall. When I saw him, I said 
to Dick: ‘Paddle up that way and tell 
me when to shoot.” Pretty soon Dick 
said “Now!” and I whacked away and 
we had another. 

In the meantime we had heard Lew’s 
gun speak again and concluded we had 
our quota of game for that day. We 
saw thousands of ducks on that trip up 
the lake and many splendid locations for 
getting them—fly-ways, feeding beds 
near cover, little rice-encircled bays full 
of spoonbills and widgeons ; everywhere 
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the water was shallow, with banks of 
wild celery growing luxuriantly. . 

When our boats again came together, 

I said to Lew: “What do you think of 
my selection of a shooting ground?” 

“It’s certainly fine,” he replied; ‘the 
lake seems alive with ducks and such 
nice places to hunt them. I’m very 
much pleased with the situation.” 

It was-3 p. m. when we reached the 
Door landing and walked up from the 
pasture to’ the house, where we were 
given a warm welcome. We helped Mr. 
Door pick and dress our six teal and in 
a surprisingly short time received a sum- 
mons from Mrs. Door to ‘Come to Pot 
Pie.” Our table fairly groaned with its 
weight of “goodies” and there were 
three happy, hungry hunters who did 
ample justice to it. Mrs. Door informed 
us that she had put up more than 200 
cans of fruit—some of them pretty big 
ones too—and as for preparing delect- 
able dishes, her superior cannot be found 
in Minnesota. 

After an evening spent visiting with 
the family, we withdrew to our room, 
where we had the entire second floor to 
ourselves. It consisted of one large 
room with three beds in it, lots of light 
and air, and clean, soft, comfortable 
beds. Perhaps the pleasantest part of 
the day comes then, when, stretched out 
comfortably at rest, within conversational 
distance of our loved comrades, we can 
discuss What we saw on the lake today, 
What we are going to do tomorrow, 
What we think of the situation and so 
on. Oh! there are always a lot of things 
to talk about and it’s a pretty hard mat- 
ter to go to sleep sometimes, under such 
conditions. Were you ever there? 
Finally, heavy breathing over in one 
corner testifies that Dick has gone and 
that Lew too is getting dopy—for he 
does not answer as readily as he did— 
and I begin to feel a little drowsy my- 
self. The sooner I go to sleep, the 
sooner it will be tomorrow, and then 
we—will—go out on the lake 
again. T. F. MEMMEN. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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OUR ARKANSAS DEER HUNT. 





Our hunting party comprised my friend 
Win, 6 ft. 5 inches, who went down to 
Arkansas with me; Bill, with Trailer and 
Sing—the best deer hounds that ever 
sang a song(Wish you could hear them!), 
Walt (our genial cook) and the writer. 

It was while Win and I were visiting 
with Walt that we made it up, one night 
last fall, to go to the woods for a short 
camp hunt. As our time was limited, 
we could only stay three days. So, as 
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After a hurried breakfast, we started— 
the plan of the hunt being for Win, Walt 
and I to take stands on runways, while 
Bill was to ride his horse and drive for us. 

We had not been on our stands an 
hour, when the dogs opened up ona hot 
trail. Such music! Any one who has 
ever heard the hounds in full cry, can 
understand how we enjoyed it. Of course 
there are exceptions. John was one. 
Once, when the dogs were in full cry, 
his friend asked him: ‘John, do you 
hear the heavenly music?” and John 














OUR DEER HUNT NEAR CYPRESS LAKE, ARKANSAS.——Lining Up for Our Pictures. 


Compliments of JAMES PARKER, Atkinson, Illinois. 





it was a drive ot 20 miles, over very 
poor roads, we must needs make an 
early start.. We began packing our 
wagons with tent, provisions for. our- 


. selves and animals, our bedding and 


other indispensables. 

We got started at last and about sun- 
down located a camp site that looked 
good to us. We soon got the brush 
cleared away and the tent up; then sup- 
per and to bed. 

About the time we got to sleep, Bill 
says: “Come, boys! it’s 5 o’clock. We 
must get up!” And Bill was right. 


replied: ‘‘No; I don’t hear anything 
but those darned dogs!” 

Well, we heard the music. And Hark! 
they are coming right for Win. Then, 
after listening a minute, we are sure they 
are coming to Walt. But no. They 
make two complete circles; then take a 
straight course away from us, cross 
the river a mile away, and are gone. 

Bill calls his dogs off and that drive is 
over. But as our time is very limited, 
we hurry away to a different locality and 
take new stands. We wait patiently for 
the dogs to start another deer; but time 
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goes by and we hear nothing. One 
hour, two hours, three but what was 
that soft step in the leaves directly be- 
hind me? I turn my head to the right, 
hardly daring to breathe, and out of the 
corner of my eye I can see some animal 
approaching, not more than 50 yds. 
away. But I cannot turn my head far 
enough, as it is passing a little to my 
left. So I turn my head the other way 
carefully and Lo! there—only 40 yds. 
away—stands a buck. I raise my gun 
slowly, for he is a little suspicious, and 
aim for his front shoulder. Bang/ the 
Winchester speaks out plainly. But im- 
agine my disappointment when the deer 
starts off on a madrun. Frantically I 
try to pump in another shell—when 
Hark! Walt is doing something. Three 
loud reports come from his old trusty 
10-ga. Winchester shotgun. I hear 
shouting and rush over, to see Walt 
standing over the dead buck. In less 
than a minute up come Win and Bill. 
Bill (who is a very practical man) at 
once begins looking to see where the 
deer was hit and where we each stood. 
He first discovers that the buck was hit 
all in the front shoulder on the right side, 
there being 14 buckshot close together. 
“Walt,” says he, “were you excited 
when you shot?” “No siree!” says Walt 
—‘not the least bit excited.”’ Bill walks 
slowly over to where Walt stood when 
he did the shooting. “Why!” says he, 
“here’s a hole shot in the ground; look! 
some one shot a whole load of buckshot 
into this big white oak; and there in that 
tree, just above Win’s head, is stillanother 
load.” Well, to get back to where I left 
off, I began to feel a shade better, for this 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt that I 
had pointed my gun right. And when 
next you meet Walt, just ask him if he 
was ever excited while shooting at a deer! 

We loaded the buck on the horse and 
took him to camp and early next morn- 
ing packed up and went home—well 
satisfied with our hunt. 

Before packing up, I had the boys line 
up before the camera and then pressed 
the button; that is why the Sports Afield 
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Family are not favored with a likeness 
of their Humble Servant. Nevertheless, 
every time I look at these camping pic- 
tures they bring many memories of happy 
days afield in dear old Arkansas. 
Atkinson, Illinois. JAMES PARKER. 





HINTS TO CAMPERS, 


I have just read several articles on 
camping in Sports AFIELD that have 
greatly interested me. I always enjoy 
reading such articles and have often 
made good use of the little hints given in 
them. Having had a lot of experience 
in various field sports, I will try to give 
a few hints that may be useful to others. 

My first camping trips were made 
along the Rock and Pecatonica Rivers 
in Northern Illinois when I was hardly 
big enough to handle the little single- 
barrel muzzle-loader which was my first 
gun, and many a duck, partridge, rabbit 
and squirrel fell at the sharp crack of 
that deadly little 20-gauge. Since that 
time I have camped in the Big Woods 
along the Great Lakes, on the prairies 
of the West, in the mountains of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico and in the South- 
ern swamps and piny woods along the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi. In 
all these places I find that camping is 
much the same and have never experi- 
enced any difficulty in finding some good 
fellows who were always ready and will- 
ing to go with me. There is always a 
fraternal feeling among men who spend - 
their spare time in the open air with rod 
and gun. 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in kindred love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


There is in almost every person a love 
for outdoor sport. Some do not have it 
so fully developed as others, but that is 
because they have not had the chance to 
be out in the woods or because they are 
too busy trying to make money for some 
one else to spend after they are gone. 

The. average city man will spend 
enough money in six months on cigars, 
etc., to pay all the expenses of a two- 
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weeks trip in the woods, where he can 
cut out the cigars and smoke the old 
favorite corncob, wear old clothes, eat 
three square meals a day and realize that 
life is worth living. 

If you are not an experienced camper, 
you have probably been looking over 
the endless lists of stuff advertised for 
the use of campers and hunters. 

The main object is to be outdoors in 
the pure air, away from the smoke and 
din of the city; the next thing is to be 
comfortable and have as much pleasureas 
possible with the least amount of worry 
and bother. To avoid a lot of trouble, 
cut out all the frills. Determine to be 
just a plain, every-day, jolly individual 
and you will have the time of your life. 

For a hunting or fishing trip, get a 
standard make of gun or fishing tackle. 
By this I do not mean anything fancy, 
but articles of good quality that you can 
depend on. Wear woolen clothing and 
take woolen blankets; have a good tent. 
If the weather be cold, take a camp 
stove ; if not, leave it at home and cook on 
the camp-fire. Don’t load up on canned 
goods or bottled stuff; they are a nui- 
sance. Take plenty of dried fruits, beans, 
peas and rice and don’t forget that big 
slab of bacon and plenty of onions. The 
main thing is to have everything you real- 
ly need and not a thing you don’t need. 

If you are going ona wagon trip, you 
may load up with all the trash you 
want to; but if you have to pack your 
outfit on your back or make your trip in 
a canoe, you will soon learn to go light. 
If you are going on a hunting trip, don’t 
wear any striking colors: have all your 
clothing grey or dead-grass color. If 


you are on a canoe trip, always have~ 


several extra paddles. When you go 


‘ into camp, if you are in a wild country, 


the first thing to do is to get the points 
of the compass fixed in your mind; make 
a note of all the landmarks and if neces- 
sary make a few marks yourself. Blaze 
a tree or stump now and then; for when 
you leave camp it’s up to you to find 
your way back; you'will not find any 
one to tell you where to go. 
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When you are in a country where 
there is big game, always keep your gun 
within reach at all times. If you get lost 
in the woods and have no compass and 
cannot see the sun, go to the nearest 
tree that has been exposed to the rays 
of the sun and examine the bark on all 
sides. The side that has been exposed 
to the sun will be bleached or whiter 
than the opposite or north side which 
will be darker—perhaps mouldy or 
mossy; this rule also applies to rocks, 
stumps or anything that is exposed to 
the sun’s rays. 

Never shoot at anything until you 
know what you are shooting at. Always 
take a second look before you shoot. 
Many a hunter has been killed by other 
hunters who blazed away before they 
knew what they were shooting at. 

Don’t make the common mistake of 
trying to get over the whole country in 
a single day. Don’t get greedy and 
don’t hurry. If you cannot find game 
or catch fish by taking it easy, you cer- 
tainly will not by plunging helter-skelter 
through the woods. Remember that 
the animals you are looking for, are also 
looking for you. It is a game of skill 
and craft on the part of the hunter, 
against the cunning, the watchful eye, 
quick ear and keen scent of the game he 
is seeking. One hunter gets more game 
than another, because he is more skilful in 
finding it—not because he is the best shot. 

I have often wondered as I have been 
walking softly through the woods how 
many pairs of eyes were watching me 
from some safe hiding place—waiting 
patiently for the man with a gun to go by. 
Another common mistake is the habit 
of blazing away at everything one sees, re- 
gardless of distance—spoiling the chance 
of others’ getting a shot and perhaps 
crippling the game, so that it sneaks off 
into the woods to die a lingering death. 
Lastly, Whether you shoot a shotgun 
or rifle, l&rn the range of your gun and 
learn to judge distances, or you will 
never be a successful hunter or even a 
passably fair shot at live game. 
Freeport, Ills. HH. M. Wippowson. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER. 





[Thousands of our readers will remember the 
well-known sportsman and rifle shot, Lieut. 
(now Major) J. M. T. Partello of the regular 
Army. The last time we had the pleasure of 
meeting Major Partello was in March of 1906, 
in El Paso, Texas, and Ciudad Juarez, Mexico 
—he being the Commanding Officer at Fort 
Bliss, one of Uncle Sam’s most important bor- 
der outposts. Visiting El Paso on our border- 
land vacation last spring, we learned that the 
gallant commander and his splendidly trained 
fighting men of the 25th U. S. Infantry had 
been ordered to the Philippines—the subjoined 
letter reaching the Sports Afield Man a few 
months later.—C, K.]. 


MALABANG, ISLAND OF MINDANAO, P. I. 

My Dear Frienp: Both of your let- 
ters found me in this far-away land, and 
it seemed like a glimpse of home, sweet 
home, to hear from you. Let me give 
you a short note of our location and 
habits. 

This large military station is on the 
southern side of Mindanao, and a dan- 
gerous trail runs from here north, cross- 
ing Lake Lanao (where General Persh- 
ing had his famous fight) and ending at 
Overton or Illingan on the north coast. 
It is my business to guard and protect 
this trail. There are six beautiful Span- 
ish armored launches on the lake. We 
raised them after they were sunk. My 
command is indeed a large one. I have 
four times the size of my old garrison at 
Fort Bliss. I have an entire battalion of 
Infantry, a squadron of Cavalry, several 
companies of Native Scouts, and a sub- 
post at Vicars on Lake Lanao. A field 
battery of Artillery and six companies 
of Constabulary are at Marahui on the 
lake. These Moros are fanatical, and 
we are at constant war with them. I 
am just in from a large expedition 
against them. I had ten companies, and 
we got into several scraps. 


The Dato of Lumbatan (remember: 


this name, or rather I would like Mrs. 
King to remember it) was the chief and 
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head of the hostile movement. Among 
other things, he attacked my station at 
the Falls of Mataling River, murdered 
Smith (my American agent there) and 
burnt the whole place. Then I went 
after him and his crowd. 

You never can imagine campaigning 
in this Tropical jungle. We made night 
marches and took the Civil Governor 
with us—a fine fellow named Mr. Gard 
and a graduate of Yale. We attacked 
the Dato, and in the mélée Governor 
Gard was shot to pieces with slugs. (He 
is now lying in a critical state in our 
hospital). Bringing him through the 
swamps that night was indeed a fright- 
ful experience. Inky black, and the only 
way we could possibly move was dis- 
mounted—each soldier and officer catch- 
ing the tail of the preceding horse. We 
could not see the horse in front of us. 
Then we found bunches of phosphor- 
escent wood, and, each one waving a 
branch silently, would give a glimmer 
for the next one to follow. In this man- 
ner we carried the Governor (240 lbs.) 
on a bamboo litter made of gun slings, 
the men up to their necks in water 
very often. 

We did not get the Dato of Lumbatan 
until daylight. Set a trap for him, and 
he came along with several Moros, with 
bamboo logs on their shoulders. The 
Constabulary shot this crowd, and— 
would you believe it ?—inside those logs, 
concealed, were five Remington rifles in 
perfect order. I have often passed 
Moros carrying these innocent-looking 
bamboos and never suspected what they 
concealed. They always passed them- 
selves off as Pacificos or friendlies. 

Now to the Dato of Lumbatan and 
Mrs. King. After killing the Dato we 
burned his whole village. I took from 
his finger his chief’s ring, worn as an 
emblem of his power. In his house I 
found the famous “buyo” box. This 


, 
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box is carried by a slave, and contains 
the betel-nut paste which they chew and 
with which their women stain their teeth. 
Only married women stain their teeth. 
The box is made of brass, and is highly 
prized by all Datos. In this mail (reg- 
istered) I send the box, which is for 
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trail I heard some shots fired by our 
advance guard. Galloping fast, I came 
to where the shooting was going on, and 
was simply appalled with astonishment. 
Three of our men,.on horseback, were 
cracking away with revolvers. On an 
open grass plot was a monster serpent 
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“Galloping forward, I came to where three of our men, on horseback, were cracking 
away with revolvers.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





Mrs. King, and in it is the Dato’s ring, 
which will you please accept for yourself 
with my best wishes. 

Now, as to some of my field experi- 
ences here. The following are strictly 
and literally facts—no possible exag- 

_ geration. While going up the Vicars 


of the python species. He was very large 
in the middle—about the size of a barrel. 
His head was raised perhaps 7 feet from 
the ground, and he was swaying back 
and forth. He could scarcely move, for 
he was very heavy towards the middle, 
and, upon cutting him open, out rolled a 
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100-pound wild boar—bristles, tusks and 
all. Of course the hog was dead, but 
had only recently been swallowed. Our 
men stood off and just shot bullets into 
the python’s head, until he fell over— 
dead. Knowing how such matters are 
exaggerated, I measured him exactly, 
with the help of other officers. Thirty 
and a half feet long. Next day, upon 
arriving at our post here, I found Ad- 
miral Hemphill with the Pacific Squad- 
rom in our harbor. He wanted to see 
this serpent, and as it was but a short 
distance out on the trail, I made up a 
party of naval officers, put them on 
horses, and went to the spot. The Ad- 
miral and his Flag Lieutenant (Mr. 
Mannix) said they were glad to have 
actually seen it, for they never could 
have believed stories they might have 
heard. I had a Moro guide cut the tusks 
from the boar, and I send them to you in 
this mail. I am preparing a drawing of 
this huge snake and will send it to you 
with an article for publication. Please 
do not hésitate, however, to cast it in the 
waste-basket, should you not find it 
worth using. Good luck! Hope you 
can wade through this long letter. With 
best wishes to Mrs. King and yourself, 
Iam Ever your friend, 
J. M. T. PartTEtto, 

Major U. S. A. Commanding. 
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SOME GEORGIA REMINISCENCES. 








The old Everett homestead was sit- 
uated on the brow of a long hill, 
which sloped gradually down to Big 
Colomokee Creek, the public road pass- 
ing within a few yards of the front gate. 
Standing back about a hundred yards 
was the old frame house, overshadowed 
by fine old water-oaks; and about the 
yard, a large enclosure, were other 
- water-oaks, post-oaks and mulberry trees. 
A long piazza, with a shed-room at each 
end, extended across the front of the 
house, which was divided through the cen- 
tre by a broad passage, on each side of 
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which was one large and several smaller 
rooms. The old couple—as was more 
common in those days than now—had a 
large family (eight sons and four daugh- 
ters) and the former were housed at 
night in the Dormitory—a two-roomed 
building in the back yard. Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett had moved from Florida to 
Georgia years before, when the country 
was little more than a wilderness, when 
Indians abounded and game did much 
more abound. The old gentleman had 
been heard to say that he had probably 
killed, all told, one of the large rooms 
in his house full of deer; that when he 
first settled on Big Colomokee he could 
take his rifle and step out a few hundred 
yards in any direction and kill a deer or 
wild turkey, and, being one of the salt of 
the earth, it was not necessary to use 
any of that article to give a seasoning of 
truth to his assertions. He was a Primi- 
tive or Hardshell Baptist and almost 
knew the Bible by heart. Many a time 
have I seen him walking back and forth 
on his piazza, deep in thought, his hands 
either behind him or thrust back of 
the flaps of his homemade barndoor 
breeches. He was a man of few and 
homely words, and, on occasion, of de- 
cisive action; and on his premises to 
the last what he said and did “ went.” 
Once Whit captured two young wild- 
cats, brought them home and placed them 
in a box near the Dormitory. Mr. Ever- 
ett saw them one day in passing and 
made short work of them with his heavy 
hickory walking stick, remarking that he 
“ didn’t allow no such worthaless, torra- 
mentin’ varmints on his place.” He 
lived to be 72 years old and died of 
heart-failure, my father attending him 
in his last illness. I have never forgot- 
ten a quiet rebuke Father administered to 
my younger brother and myself at the 
time. He had been out all night in close 
attendance on the sick man and came in 
next morning before breakfast, we two 
boys being alone on the place at the time. 
As we sat down to table, Father said 
“You haven’t asked me how Mr. Ever- 
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ett is this morning.” We hastened to do 
so, when he said, sadly, “ He is dead.” 

The sturdy old pioneer was buried in 
the family graveyard, in a thick grove 
of oaks, on a gentle hill a quarter of a 
mile away, in front of the house where 
his faithful old wife and several children 
and grandchildren had preceded him. 
His sons were ardent sportsmen and 
good marksmen with any kind of fire- 
arm, and Gus, the youngest, was rather 
the best of them all. He was a slender 
but muscular fellow and excelled in out- 
door sports. He could throw farther 
and straighter than any one I ever knew. 
I once saw him make a long throw and 
kill a wild duck in a pond and I would 
not like to say how many smaller birds 
he had killed with rocks. 

One day, as I was hoeing cotton, Gus 
came to the fence; said he had been 
placed on a stand nearby and invited me 
to come and see him kill the deer. I told 
him I would as soon as I reached the 
end of the row, but in the meantime I 
heard the report of his gun, and, run- 
ning to the spot, found that he had killed 
a fine young buck which had been com- 
ing as straight toward the tree under 
which he stood as if sent for, so closely 
did those old hunters know the “ run” of 
the deer. 


HIRAM AND THE GHOST. 


A few years before the death of Mr. 
Everett, he employed a young negro 
about 18 years of age—stout and strong 
physically but rather feeble mentally. At 
first he gave his name as Hiram Wash- 
ington, but later, hearing of Alexander 
the Great and his achievements, he 
dropped the name of the Father of his 
Country and adopted that of the world 
conqueror, as much because of the length 
and swing of the latter name as for the 
fame of its possessor. Knowing the sim- 
plicity of the negro, the Everett boys 
took advantage of it occasionally to play 
a practical joke on him—one of which I 
will relate. Beyond the family burying 
ground was a field, in which several of 
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the boys, with Hiram, were working one 
day. During the afternoon the conversa- 
tion turned on the supernatural, and 
when an opportunity presented, Whit in- 
formed the other boys that he had de- 
termined to give Hiram a scare that 
evening when they quit work and out- 
lined his plan to them. On some pre- 
tence, he left a few minutes before the 
others and concealed himself near the 
graveyard; a little later the other boys 
sent Hiram on alone to prepare feed for 
the horses, following near enough behind 
to see the fun. When Hiram arrived at 
a point opposite the place of dreadful 
possibilities, he was almost certain he 
heard a groan, but a fearful glance in 
that direction reassured him; nothing 
more frightful than the white palings be- 
yond the bushes greeted his sight. He 
felt his hair lift his hat, however, and 
quickened his pace. Then he heard, this 
time without doubt, a deep, long-drawn 
groan. He shuddered and his rapid walk 
became a swinging trot. Glancing back 
yet again through the gathering twi- 
light, he beheld a tall white ghost rise 
up apparently out of the ground and 
start toward him. Jerking the uplifted 
hat from his head and crying in panic 
fear “O! my Gawd! Foot, save de 
body!” he broke away at quarter-horse 
speed, kicking the untied shoes from his 
feet as he ran. He had often boasted of 
his swiftness as a runner and it was 
partly to test him that Whit determined 
on the joke; for Whit himself, straight, 
lithe and fast as an Indian, had a local 
reputation to sustain as a sprinter. Now, 
in spite of his best efforts, Hiram was 
aware that the ghost—apparently borne 
forward on invisible wings—was grad- 
ually drawing nearer, ever nearer, re- 
lentless as death and as silent, save for 
an occasional blood-chilling groan. With 
starting eyeballs and breath coming in 
labored, choking gasps, Hiram vet again 
looked back. The awful specter was 
within 20 yards. With a hali-articulate 
cry of agonized terror, he put forth every 
ounce of his strength in one last des- 
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perate spurt. All, all in vain! For the 
first time he heard the soft thud of his 
pursuer’s feet and a backward glance 
showed its long arm stretched forth to 
seize him. With a broken, despairing 
cry of “ O! Gawdamighty, have mussy!”’ 
the horror-smitten negro sank back into 
the arms of Whit. 

Soon the other boys came up, shout- 
ing with laughter, and under the stimu- 
lus of their ridicule Hiram quickly re- 
covered and responded to their raillery 
with spirit. 

“Look here, Hiram! what made you 
run?” asked Emmett. 

“I got de same reason Black Jim had 
when de Kuklux wuz atter *im—I run 
‘cause I couldn’ fy. 
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Dat’s de reason.” 

“ Thought you said you could run?” 
inquired Gus. ‘ 

“ [ kin when I ain't skeered to death. 
Ef I'd ’a’ knowed dat wuz Mr. Whitty, 
he never would ‘a’ cotched me; but dese 
yere ghostes skeers me so bad I kyanh no 
mo'n half stretch muhself.” 

“IT saw a* dead rabbit back there, 
Hiram,” Emmett fibbed. “ Did you kick 
it to death because it couldn’t run fast 
enough to get out of your way?” 

“*Cose I did! You don’ 'spose I gwine 
‘low jes’ a little ole low-down rabbit to 
fool ‘long in my way an’ me wid a ghos’ 
atter me? No, suh! dese yere common 
rabbits mus’ gimme de road den!” 

Dr. Ricwarp B. Hitt. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 
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THE WOOD BISON. 


Somewhere in Northwestern Canada 
Harry Vincent Radford expects to find 
this rare animal, and has planned a 6,000- 
mile trip from Montreal. 

Mr. Radford will have the able coun- 
sels of Robt. Bell, F. R. S., of Ottawa, 
and will be furnished by Earl Grey, Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, with all neces- 
sary permits. Before starting, Mr. Rad- 
ford said: 








*¢ There are numerous obstacles to be over- 
some in this undertaking, but I am used to 
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hardships. I shall take only one sledge and 
8 dogs with me, and my emergency rations will 
be limited to malted milk and sweet chocolate. 
For the rest, I shall trust to the game and 
fish of the country for support. Archbishop 
Farley has given me his special blessing and 
letters to Canadian missionaries. From Ed- 
monton, the. most northern railroad point in 
America, I shall travel by snowshoe to Nome, 
Alaska, and between these points I expect to 
find the long-sought wood bison.’’ 

As we write this, there lies before us 
a little blue-covered book with Mr. Rad- 
ford’s autograph and his compliments to 
Sports ArieLp. The title is Adirondack 
Murray, and the book itself is a friendly 
tribute to the memory of W. H. H. Mur- 
ray—the genial, tender-hearted Nature- 
lover and famous lecturer and author of 
a passing generation, who died about 
1898. His first book opened the eyes of 
the country to the beauties of the Adiron- 
dack region and gave him his sobriquet. 
He started for Yale College with $4.98 
in money and a determination to gradu- 
ate. His profits from his Adirondack 
Tales netted him $80,000. These figures 
are interesting by way of comparison. 

Mr. Radford loved the man he has 
memorialized, and in his tribute to his 
friend we see portrayed one who grew 
into splendid manhood, companioned by 
such as Emerson, Longfellow and 
Lowell, yet nearer to all his fellow-men 
because his soul was inspired with the 
sweetness and the sympathy that come to 
those whose heads are pillowed upon 
Nature’s breast and whose eyes look into 
the secret places of her sanctuary. May 
the memory of Adirondack Murray go 
with Mr. Radford all the way! 

CHARLES F, ALLEN. 
siliniaianie 


IN AFRICAN GAME FIELDS. 





Dr. ANsorGE, who has recently re- 
turned from a 12 months’ journey in the 
Gaboon, extended his explorations to 
Fernan-Vaz, the centre of the gorilla 
country. Here, near Lake Asebbe, he 
visited Mr. Garner, the well-known 
American, who for a longtime has been 
studying gorillas in this region. Mr. 
Garner, who is accompanied by two na- 
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tive servants, lives in a little hut built of 
piles at a promontory on the lake, which 
he has called American Point. This 
place is three hours’ distance by boat 
from the nearest French station. 





A MUD HEN’S NEST. 





All duck hunters will be interested in 
the picture of a Coot or Mud Hen’s nest, 
with its 9 eggs and shelter of flags. 


of a dark color and of homely appearance. 
It can fly fairly well when obliged to, but 
prefers to dive or to hide or swim out of 
range. It is naturally tame and for that 
reason is often killed. Last fall I saw 
several hundred on a lake east of Pueblo, 
Colorado, where rushes are very scarce. 
In the breeding season it is seldom dis- 
turbed where the season is closed for 
ducks. 

When all other water-fowl are driven 








A COOT’S NEST IN THE BARR LAKE COUNTRY, COLORADO. 
Photo by R. B. ROCKWELL, Denver, Colorado. 





The coot, which leads an innocent life 
in all our swamps and lakes, is the victim 
of the hunter, who is annoyed by its pres- 
ence among the ducks. Not seldom the 
uninitiated finds that he has a bunch of 
mud hens that he proudly took to be 
edible game. 

The coot is not migratory and is of 
much use in keeping the lakes rid of dead 
fish in the summer-time. It has a white 
beak but no other distinctive mark. being 


from a lake, the coot and the butterball 
or ruddy will defy the hunter ; the latter 
is an adept in diving, rising only at long 
intervals, like a submarine—scarcely 
showing its pate for a second while tak- 
ing air. 

Those who have tried to eat the coot 
have not been given to praising it as an 
article of food: as such it ranks with the 
crow and the William Goat. 

Denver. Colo. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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In looking over my diary for last year, I ran 
across the entries for the days from June 12 to 
June 18—recalling the fishing trip three of us 
made to Howard Lake. 

This lake is 45 miles west from Minneapolis 
and is a first-class lake to fish in, ads very few go 
there. 

Our party left Minneapolis at 6:30 p. m. June 
12, and, arriving at Howard Lake about 8 o’clock, 
went to bed early and the next morning were out 
bright and early and away to the fishing grounds. 
This was the best day we had as regards the 
amount of sport, as we caught 28 bass, the small- 
est weighing 2% and the largest 6 lbs.—eight of 
the bunch weighing 6 lbs. each and every fish 
caught putting up as pretty a fight for liberty 
as the most exacting sportsman could wish for. 
As we landed at the dock on our return, Smyth 
(one of our party) said he had never seen a bet- 
ter day or got so much sport out of the fish that 
were caught, and that it would always remain 
a green spot in his memory—to which we all 
agreed. 

The next day we decided to fish for crappies; 
but after we had arrived at the crappie beds the 
wind began to blow, the anchor wouldn’t hold and 
we were forced to go ashore. But before we got 
started something happened that was not on the 
program. As the anchor would not hold, I began 
to pull it up.. One of the others got a strike at 
that moment and moved the boat; a wave struck 
it like a sledge-hammer and I went head foremost 
into the lake—dumped overboard without any 
ceremony—and if there was ever a surprised man 
it was myself. As 1 could swim, I managed to 
get hold of ‘the back of the boat and was 
promptly towed ashore. The other fellow landed 
a 7-lb. pickerel, so I didn’t feel so bad. That 
day’s fishing netted 2 pickerel, 8 bass, a large 
sunfish and 28 crappies. 

That eyening there arrived from the city a 
traveling man whom we call Mack and we got 
him to go with us the next day. Although he 
said he had never caught a fish in his life and 
did not care anything about fishing, nevertheless, 
he went. 

It must have been a couple of hours before we 
could locate any fish and the way he roasted us 
was a caution. He rubbed it up one side and 
down the other, would let up for about ten min- 
utes and then come back harder than ever. 
Finally he caught a crappie; then several more, 
until he had about 20 and we hadn’t even got a 
bite, although we fished all around him and as 
close as we could get. When the crappies stopped 
biting he said, “‘ Where are those 6-lb. bass you 
were talking about?” So we took him over to 
the east side shore, where the reeds were pretty 
thick, and told him to throw over among the 
reeds. After about a dozen casts he got a strike 
and it was a dandy. Mack immediately got the 
buck fever and the way he jumped around in that 
boat was something to wonder at. He would 
pull the fish up pretty close and try to pull it up 
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with his hands, when away it would go and he 
would look as if he wanted to jump in the lake 
after it. Finally the climax came. He got the 
fish up close again and started to give it a quick 
jerk into the boat, the line snapped and—away 
went the fish for good. 

Mack looked at the spot where the fish disap- 
peared; then at the end of his pole, and said 
“Don’t that beat hell?” I can feel my sides 
ache now when I think of how we laughed, and 
I don’t think any of us slept very much that 
night. We kept up a continual roasting and 
when it would happen to get a little quiet some 
one would say “ How much did it weigh, Mack? ” 

The next day was Sunday and we visited, but 
along in the afternoon I ran across Mack heading 
for the lake. When I asked him where he was 
going, he said he was going after that son-of-a- 
sea-cook-of-a-fish and told me confidentially that 
it was an 8-pounder but felt like a 40-pounder. 

We left for the city Monday morning and Mr. 
Smyth said he would not have missed that four 
days’ fishing for a $100 bill. I wouldn’t, either! 

Minneapolis, Minn. CHARLES D. CARROLL. 


———— 


A CLOSE CALL. 





I send you one of my photos, made when I was 
a young man and employed as a scout for the 
U. 8. Army under General Custer in 1870. About 
that time the various Indian tribes in the terri- 
tories were all more or less rebellious and hostile, 
but the Sioux gave more trouble than any others 
under Government control. They were constantly 
leaving their Reservation and committing depre- 
dations upon the unprotected settlers of the bor- 
der. In 1875 they began robbing and murdering 
in Wyoming and Montana to such an extent that 
the Secretary of War determined they should 
feel the strong arm of the Federal Government. 
General Custer was then in command of the Sev-: 
enth Cavalry—a crack regiment of the regular 
Army stationed at the Rosebud Agency—and was 
ordered to pursue the Sioux, chastise and subdue 
them. In May, 1875, Custer sent a number of 
scouts to the hills of the Little Big Horn to lo- 
eate the camp of Sitting Bull, head chief of the 
Sioux, and if possible ascertain his fighting num- 
bers. I was one of the party dispatched upon 
this duty, but. my services upon that occasion 
proved of no value to the army, as I misconstrued 
the orders of our Chief of Scouts, became lost 
in the hills and narrowly escaped being captured 
by the Indians. 

We had been out several days, and I was alone, 
riding through a part of the country to which I 
thought my orders had directed me; but, on look- 
ing for the landmarks which were to guide me, I 
failed to find them and soon discovered I was 
lost. I at once began to try to find a trail that 
would lead me back to civilization... Two days I 
wandered over the country, becoming more and 
more hopeless as time passed of extricating my- 
self from the difficulty into which my carelessness 
had thrown me. At sunset of the second day I 


was riding through a draw on the side of a small 
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prairie and as 1 came out of it I almost ran into 
a camp of a dozen Sioux warriors. They were 
busy cooking around a small fire and did not ob- 
serve me for several movements after I halted. 
The moment they discovered me sitting on my 
horse, gazing at them, they ceased their opera- 
tions around the fire and all stood staring in 
astonishment. But when I reined my _ horse 
around and struck out across the prairie, they ran 
to their ponies, staked out upon a grass flat some 
distance from the camp, to mount and pursue me. 
The time they consumed in mounting enabled me 
to get beyond range of their rifles, which I was 
striving my best to do. I knew I was in for a 
hard race—it being 8 miles to the timbered hills 
on the west border of the prairie. If I was for- 
tunate enough to reach them before being over- 
taken, I had no doubt of easily eluding my pur- 
suers. There is a custom among the Indians of 
showing contempt for a pursuing enemy by not 
appearing apprehensive of being overtaken by 
looking back at the pursuer. This ruse I adopted, 
to make that impression upon the Sioux; but 
finally, stealing a backward glance, I discovered 
that one of the savages had forged ahead of his 
companions and was rapidly lessening the dis- 
tance between us. This was unfortunate, as I 
did not wish to put my horse to greater effort for 
fear of breaking him down before reaching the 
timber. My life depended upon his endurance. 
If overtaken, I was lost. My enemies were the 
Ogalalla Sioux, the most cruel and merciless of 
all the tribes, and if captured my doom would 
be quick and certain. Being loath to push my 
horse, I watched my pursuer for some time. He 
was steadily gaining on me. The crack of his 
rifle and the singing of a bullet in the air near 
me, aroused me to an acute realization of that 
fact. Death was certainly creeping upon me in 
the guise of that pursuing Sioux. I knew the 
Indian would soon overtake me if nothing hap- 
pened to prevent him, and, even if I were for- 
tunate enough to kill him, the time consumed in 
the fight would allow his companions to arrive at 
least within close gunshot, and I would have no 
chance in a single-handed combat with 11 well- 
armed Indians. 

Added to my troubles was the fact that I knew 
nothing of the qualities of my mount. He was 
new to me. [I had used him but a short while. 
The Government had recently shipped a lot of 
raw-boned, long-limbed horses from Kentucky to 
the Agency for scout and Army service and this 
one had been assigned to me. True, he was 
runnirg and [I thought he was going at his ut- 
most speed. I had no hope that he could improve 
his gait. As a drowning man will catch at a 
straw, so was I prone to make the trial. With 
the quirt I gave him a stinging cut across the 
withers and roweled him cruelly with the heavy 
cavalry spurs. My surprise can be imagined when 
he shot forward with a sudden swiftness so great 
as to almost slip from under me. With a few 
awkward lunges he seemed to get his stride and 
fell into long springy leaps that made the air 
whiz by my ears with startling fury. In a few 
moments I was well out of gun range and was 


leaving the Indians far in the rear. With a feel- 
ing of security and heart full of hope, I reined 
him down to a more moderate gait, as I knew now 
that I had the heels of the entire war party and 
had no fear of their overtaking me. 

We were now half-way across the prairie and 
near a draw that lay between us and the hills. 
Having to cross it, gave me no uneasiness as I had 
crossed it twice that day in my wanderings and 
had observed that its sides were smooth and 
gently sloping. Twilight had passed, the stars 
were out, but it was not really dark. As I ap- 
proached and prepared to cross the coulée, I 








J. W. DRANE IN SCOUTING COSTUME. 





looked back and could see that the Indians were 
pressing steadily on in my wake. Still gazing _ 
backward, I plunged. down into the draw and nar- 
a band of cowboys, encamped there for the night 
a band of cowboys, encamped there for the night 
and who had been watching the chase for some 
time. Seeing that we were coming straight 
toward them, they had remained hidden so as to 
ambush the Indians. As I began to halt, they 
motioned me to continue my flight and cross over, 
to draw the Indians on. In doing so I purposely 
consumed time and when I reached the opposite 
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side the Indians had gotten within range and be- 
gan firing on me. The crack of their rifles was 
too much for the impatient cowboys. Without 
waiting for them to come nearer, they charged 
with wild yells and the fury of a whirlwind. The 
Indians scampered off and for a while were hotly 
pressed; but they scattered and in the darkness 
soon made their escape and doubtless returned 
to their camp somewhere among the hills of the 
Little Big Horn. 
Nashville, Tenn. J. W. DRANE. 


—__———_ — 


A SUCCESSFUL FISHING CLUB. 

The Aransas Pass Tarpon Club held its annual 
meeting at Tarpon, Texas, June 7, 1909, and the 
following officers were elected: President, A. W. 
Hooper; Ist vice-prest., L. G. Murphy; 2d vice- 
prest., H. Wileox; 3d vice-prest., W. E. Jones; 
‘reasurer, J. E. Cotter; corresponding secretary, 
J. E. Pflueger. 

The directors decided to modify the conditions 
under which prizes are given, and the following 
rule was adopted: Mutilation of a fish by a 
shark, which, in the judgment of the Measuring 
Committee, does not interfere with its. accurate 
measurement, will not be held against the angler. 
The other change was extending the tournament 
season for the awarding of prizes after this year 
to December Ist. 

The interest shown by the anglers in the Aran- 
sas Pass Tarpon Club is manifested by the effort 
made to secure the prizes awarded by the Club 
under the light tackle rules. Up to June 9, 280 
tarpon had been taken; of which number 121 had 
been landed on light tackle, and the number of 
rods taking these fish was 20. 

President Hooper has been at Aransas Pass for 
the past month, during which time he landed 47 
tarpon on the regulation light tackle, which for 
number places him as the World’s Champion in 
this class. L. G. Murphy was successful in land- 
ing a tarpon on light tackle measuring 6 ft. 6 in. 
and accomplished the same in 2 hours’ time, dur- 
ing which time the fish was followed 3 miles. Mr. 
Murphy has-the honor of breaking all records for 
size of fish up to this time on light tackle. Mr. 
Streeter likewise was successful in getting a lib- 
eral share of tarpon on light tackle. Among his 
catch were the following fish: one measuring 5 
ft. 9% in.; one 5 ft.; one 4 ft. 11 in.; one 4 ft. 
G6 in. and many others of lesser lengths. The 
present season at Aransas Pass has excelled all 
»thers—the accommodations being excellent and 
prices reasonable, 

It may be of interest to anglers generally to 
know how to get to Aransas Pass, and for their 
benefit I will say that if they will address J. E. 
Cotter, Secretary of Aransas Pass Tarpon Club, 
Tarpon, Texas, he will give them all information 
and provide for them every arrangement looking 
toward a successful trip. The tarpon are so 
plentiful that it will be practically impossible for 
any one, no matter how inexperienced, to fail of 
landing this most gamy fish. 

Noted anglers from all over the world have 
come and are arranging to come to Aransas Pass, 
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and none that have come have regretted the time 
and expense. [ will ask that you kindly place the 
contents of this letter before Sports AFIELD’sS 
thousands of readers. 
ARANSAS Pass TARPON CLUB. 
Akron, Ohio. By J. E. PFLUEGER. 
_ sll 


A KANGAROO RAT. 


I have just made the measurements of a (to me) 
new specimen of the rat family. This rat o1 
mouse is what is known as the kangaroo rat. Its 
body measured 3 inches in length; tail, 5% 
inches; hind-leg, 2% inches; fore-leg, 5s of an 
inch. Color, reddish, grey; under coloring, yellowish 
white. Its eyes are larger, the ears more prominent 
and the teeth stronger than those of the ordinary 
mouse. Except for its size, it was more of a rat 
than a mouse. 

This young kangaroo was captured near here 
by H. C. Althoff. He first noticed it hopping 
along in the field and gave chase with a buggy 
whip for a weapon and finally brought down the 
quarry after quite an exciting chase. Mr. Althoff 
assured me that the little fellow would spring fron 
10 to 16 ft. at a bound, and he would not have 
caught him at all but for a lucky swipe with the 
whip which caught him while in the air. This may 
be considered a Nature fake by some, but we have 
the rat and can produce him at any time. I do 
not know that this rat is considered very rare, but 
I have heard that it is. It is the second one that 
I have ever seen and seems to be the only one 
that was ever seen here. H. M. Wippowson. 

Freeport, Illinois. 


——___—_—~.-— 


Palmam qui meruit ferat, as the old Romans 
were wont to express it. Let him who has won 
it wear the palm! At the great shooting contest 
held in Chicago last June, the Parker gun came 
thundering down the home stretch in a blaze of 
glory, showing that Parker Brothers’ craftsmen 
still build guns whose shooting qualities may be 
implicitly relied on. In the Preliminary Handicap 
of the big meet, Frank Fisher, standing with his 
Parker at the 18-yd. mark and shooting at 10 
doubles and 80 singles, rolled up a score of 94. 
(And, Brother, if you think those 10 doubles were: 
easy, you are deceiving yourself). In the Grand. 
American Handicap itself, Fred Shattuck tied. 
with some other crack shots on 96; after which. 
with unabated confidence in his Parker gun, he 
made his 20 straight in the shoot-off—thus win 
ning the big annual event of the American shoot- 
ing world. Then, look at Fred Gilbert’s winning 
of the Professional Handicap with 193 ex 200 
(including 40 doubles)—making his second win 
ning of this classic event and its fourth consecu 
tive winning by the Parker gun. When an Amer 
ican made shotgun can stand up in the very front 
row and keep on a-winning in such fields of shoot- 
ing talent as a Grand American Handicap always 
evokes, its makers need not say a woru in its 
praise. Let them rather point to the record, 
which is so plain that he who runs may read. 
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AN ADVOCATE OF THE 16-GAUGE. 


I have used quite a number of different makes 
of guns in my time and ean truthfully say that the 
Ithaca suits me best. It is noted for its long 
range and hard shooting qualities, which are the 
all-important points in a shotgun. They are made 
by skilled workmen and are a most desirable gun 
to shoot and own. The new 1909 Ithaca is the 
finest gun I ever shot, and I am partial to the 
16-gauge for the lightness of gun and shells, neat- 
ness of outline and hard shooting qualities. For 
an all-round gun, the little 16-gauge Ithaca has no 
equal. It handles fast and is nicely balanced. It 
takes a gun of class to suit me, and the Ithaca 
does that to perfection. M. C. STRODE. 

Reddick, Illinois. 
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HOW HE DID IT. 








I have read with interest the articles in Sports 
AFIELD under the caption How Did He Do It? 

About 40 years ago, while hunting squirrels in 
Ashland County, Ohio, my attention was drawn 
to a couple of wood thrushes which were chatter- 
ing and fluttering around the bole of an oak tree, 
3 ft. or more in diameter, 20 ft. from the ground. 
I discovered the cause of the birds’ strange ac- 
tions to be a common blacksnake about 6 ft. long, 
outlined against the side of the tree exactly in 
accord with the description given in Judge Mar- 
tin’s article. The reptile was moving slowly but 
uniformly in a perpendicular course, his tortuous 
body oceupying a path 6 or 8 inches in width. 

[It is generally understood that a cross-section 
of a blacksnake’s body, when passive, is cylindri- 
cal or nearly so. In this instance, however, with 
the exception of the head and a small portion of 
the tail, his body was tensely drawn, resembling 
a two-edged sword in shape, the reptile’s spine 
corresponding to the back and his belly to the 
edge of the blade. I watched him closely long 
enough to comprehend fully the mechanism he em- 
ployed to compass this little known and less un- 
derstood feat, after which I fired a charge of 
No. 6 shot at him, one pellet only taking effect, 
breaking his spine about 18 inches from the tip 
of his tail. The section of his body below the site 
of fracture, paralyzed by the injury to the spinal 
cord, immediately relaxed and hung as perpen- 
dicular as a plummet line from the sinuous por- 
tion above the wound. In this partially disabled 
condition he continued moving upward, but soon 
began to deviate from his former straight path- 
way toward the right at an angle of about 30 de- 
grees. It was plain that he was hampered by the 
weight of the useless part of his body, his prog- 
ress being now labored and slow. Nevertheless, he 
moved about 6 ft. in this direction, which brought 
the middle of his body directly over and about 3 
ft. above a bunch of small twigs or sprouts which 
grew out and upward from the side of the tree 
trunk and parallel therewith, leaving a space about 
3 inches wide between them and the body of the 
tree. At this juncture, with a spasmodic jerk of 


his head and neck outward, the hitherto tensely 
arched sinuosities suildenly relaxed and he fell 
between the twigs and the trunk, suspended by 
his middle—after the fashion of a halter strap 
hung upon a hook or spike driven into a post. In 
executing this apparently impossible manecuvre, 
the sword or fish-like shape that the reptile’s body 
assumes turns the sharp free edges of the trans- 
verse series of ventral scales outward like the 
teeth of a band saw, while at the same time his 
entire length is subdivided into latero-transverse 
sections, distributed over a plane 6 to 8 inches 
wide, giving him a dozen or more points ef con- 
tact along its lateral borders, after the manner of 
a multipede. To better understand the modus 
operandi, let the sinuosities be considered as 
grouped together into sections thus: 














Let the length between the angles 1 and 2 be 
called Section One; between 2 and 3, Section 
Two, and so on to the last. Suppose the entire 
body, except from the head to 2, be tense, motion- 
less and fixed. The first step in the process is to 
earry the head, neck and first section as far as 2 
to a point upward, raising the angle 1 to the ex- 
tent of an inch or two, to replace the last 1 or 2 
inches of the neck section. After fixing or hitch- 
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ing all the portion of his length above 1 and all 
that remains below 2, he is ready for the second 
step, which is executed by contracting Sections 
One and Two—thereby elevating angle 2 one or 
two inches, when, after hitching angle 2, he is 
ready for a similar procedure in Sections Two and 
Three, which results in elevating and fixing angle 
3. This performance continues in regular order 
and results in the successive elevation of each 
alternate angle, ending with 11—by which time 
he has carried his entire length upward one or 
two inches in a perpendicular line. This done, he 
is ready to begin with Section One and repeat the 
same process as before. 

The snake, in order to crawl up the side of a 
tree without the aid of projecting limbs or 
branches, adopts instinctively the method that is 
employed in road grading on a mountainside and 
of which bicyclists avail themselves in climbing a 
steep grade in the roadway—he zigzags. It is 
well known that a snake, even when crawling on 
a level surface, does not move in a straight line, 
but propels his body through a series of wave-like 
curves regularly from side to side. Much less, 
therefore, is he equal to the task of carrying his 
body directly upward in a straight or perpendic- 
ular line. He accomplishes the feat, though, by 
exaggerating his normal lateral diversions, where- 
by his upward course is reduced as nearly as pos- 
sible to a horizontal one, just as the cyclist 
wheels from side to side in climbing a steep hill. 

Those familiar with the anatomical peculiarities 
of this species of the ophidian family understand 
how admirably fitted the blacksnake is, from the 
arrangement of the powerful series of transverse 
ventral scales and the strength and symmetry of 
the muscles of his back (erector spine, spine 
bifide and latissimi dorsi) and sides (intercos- 
tales) to’perform what ordinarily would seem to 
be an impossible undertaking. By elevating his 
spine, so as to make his body an elliptoid, instead 
of a cylindroid, his belly is so narrowed as to re- 
semble the cutting edge of a thick band saw, while 
the transverse ventral scales resemble a series of 
saw teeth or plane bits—all pointing backward. 

It should be borne in mind that the snake, in 
conducting this series of contractions, makes no 
pause between the different steps described, but 
executes it by setting in motion a rhythmical 
contractile wave that passes through his body from 
head to tail with an ease and grace that is truly 
beautiful to behold. I do not pretend to say the 
snake depends wholly upon the sharp projecting 
edges of the transverse ventral scales to hold his 
body fast to the trunk of the tree, as the well 
known irregular corrugations of the bark doubt- 
less afford points well adapted- for partial bodily 
contact and support. I am convinced, however, 
that only by successive segmentary elevations of 
his length, as herein crudely described, can the 
feat be accomplished. J. C. Reinuwart, M. D. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


HOW STUPID, INDEED! 








Franz Ludwig, an eccentric old German, dotes 
upon two pet dogs—a big Newfoundland and a 
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wee bit of a _rat-terrier—which, 


having been 
raised together from their puppyhood, are insep- 


arable. Perish the thought, therefore, that their 
master would do anything to keep them apart! 

One day, passing his residence, I heard the 
sound of a hammer coming from the lower end of 
his lot. Looking in that direction, I saw my 
friend Franz busily engaged in putting the finish- 
ing touches on a brand-new dog kennel, while the 
two pets, you may be sure, were right at his el- 
bow, wagging their tails and every now and then 
giving delighted barks of approval. 

Side by side in the front end of this kennel 
Franz had cut out two doorways—a big one and 
a little one. While I stood looking at these two 
doorways and vainly puzzling my brain over them, 
Franz happened to look in my direction and 
caught me admiring his handiwork. Instantly 
straightening himself up and proudly pointing -to 
the new doghouse, he said, ‘‘Hey, mine frent! 
vas not dot a peach?’’ 

‘Indeed it is,’’ I honestly replied;> for he 
had spared neither time nor labor in its construe- 
tion. ‘‘But tell me,’’ I innocently went on, 
‘*why did you make the little door?’’ Whereat 
with a look that plainly said he pitied me for my 
dense stupidity, Franz exclaimed, ‘‘Vy, man 
alife! vat vould peecome of der leedle dog mitout 
him couldt,go in und out, too!’’ 

Sardinia, Ohio. J. S. GALLIETT. 


~~. 


WE are informed that British Columbia will 
pay a bounty of $3 on every coyote killed within 
the Province. It is stipulated that the person 
claiming the bounty must present a certificate, 
signed by a justice of the peace, showing that the 
skin of the animal was produced and examined. 
The Government agent paying the bounty shall 
punch a hole not less than one-quarter of an 
inch in diameter in the left ear; and any such 
hole in any ear of any skin shall disqualify any 
such skin from the bounty. Notice is also given 
that a bounty of $2 will be paid for the destruc- 
tion of each big-horned: owl and of $3 for the 
destruction of each golden eagle within the 
boundaries of Cariboo, Yale and Kootenay Coun- 
ties. Both legs of each golden eagle, upon which 
bounty is claimed, must be produced intact to A. 
Byran Williams, of Vancouver, Provincial Game 
Warden, by the person claiming the bounty. 
Every person applying for a bounty shall furnish 
the Provincial Game Warden with an affidavit to 
the effect that the bird upon which bounty is 
claimed was killed within either of the counties 
mentioned. Stockmen in the settled parts of Brit- 
ish Columbia have suffered losses from the ravages 
of coyotes; while in Cariboo, Yale and Kootenay 
Counties eagles and owls have kept poultrymen 
busy protecting their flocks, and it is believed 
that these pests will be exterminated now that an 
adequate price has been placed upon them. Tom 
Hopper, of Spokane, expects to organize several 
parties this summer and next fall to assist the 
Canadian ranchers in clearing the district of coy- 
otes, and it is also likely that an inter-county 
drive will be organized some time this fall. 
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THE MAGICAL, BLESSED CHINOOK. 





Scientists are agreed that few phenomena are 
quite so unique and distinctive as the Chinook 
wind. From the days of Lewis and Clark in 1805 
until the present time, it has been a delight and 
a wonder, Its name is derived from the Chinook 
Indians, once a powerful tribe inhabiting the 
north bank of the Columbia between The Dalles 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

Indians living on the reservations in Eastern 
Washington believe the Chinook dates from the 
glacial period, when a terrific conflict was waged 
between the North Wind and the South Wind for 
supremacy. After years of strife, the winds made 
a truce, by the terms of which each should occupy 
the land portions of the year. Telling the story, 
handed down by word of mouth from father to 
son for centuries, Curly Jim, a Spokane Indian, 
says it was stipulated that the glaciers should re- 
cede further to the north and that the Columbia 
and Okanogan Valleys be turned over to the In- 
dians, so they might fish from the rivers and hunt 
on the plains without interruption from the Ice 
King. The North Wind was to have possession 
in winter, covering the hill-tops and plains with 
snow, while the South Wind was to reign supreme 
in the summer. To prevent the North Wind from 
taking undue advantage of the people inhabiting 
what is now the Great Northwest, it was further 
stipulated that any time the North Wind became 
too severe in winter, the South Wind should ap- 
pear and temper the blasts on supplication of the 
natives. Hence the prolonged Chinook dance 
which, the Indians say, always terminates in a 
continuous current of warm air, known as the 
Chinook wind. The Chinook dance is a supplica- 
tion to the Ruler of the Winds to cause a phenom- 
enon, now scientifically explained, but which the 

Indians believe is the result of their gyrations. 
To prove their contention they assert that their 
dance has‘never failed to bring a Chinook. 

Noting that the wind came into the interior 
from the southwest, the trappers and early set- 
tlers called it a Chinook under the belief that it 
flowed out of the Chinook country and drew its 
melting properties from the mild Japan Current. 
However, scientific search has shown that this the- 
ory is erroneous. The Chinook is not a moist 
wind, like that which blows from the Pacific, but 
derives its snow-melting powers from its exceed- 
ing dryness. Vapor-laden winds from the Pacific, 
rising to great heights in the Cascade Mountains, 
are drained of their moisture by that mountain 
wall and become dry and rarefied in the lofty ele- 
vations. Scientists have determined that, in fall- 
ing from mountain to plain, the wind is warmed 
by compression at approximately one degree for 
each 180 ft. of descent. Thus a fall from the 
tops of the Cascade Mountains to the wide 
plateau of the interior raises the temperature 
of the wind at least 30 degrees. Warmth and 
dryness are the peculiar properties of the Chinook, 

which melts the snows by its low temperature and 
absorbs them by its thirsty properties. 

To the people inhabiting the vast interior, the 
Chinook has ever been a joy. When snow lay 





deep, the lakes ice-bound and Indian herds fam- 
ishing, the aborigines, from the Mandans of Da- 
kota to the Colvilles of Central Washington, 
sought to propitiate its spirit by long-continued 
dances, while later the herdsmen and farmers 
found cheer and returning fortune in its warm 
breath. 

In its present acceptation, a Chinook is the 
equatorial trade-wind which comes from the 
southwest, and, laden with moisture, strikes the 
Pacific Coast from the northern boundary of Cal- 
ifornia to the Alaskan archipelago. In early 
days in Washington and as late as the early ’70s, 
the summer wind from the northwest was called a 
Chinook—so named because it came into the val- 
leys from the region north ‘of the entrance of the 
Columbia River. Among the pioneers, the Chi- 
nook was a “clearing up” wind. Now it signifies 
wind from the south, followed by rain. Within the 
last 40 years the word Chinook has been grafted 
into the speech of the territory east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. It has also crept into the news 
papers in New England. There it is employed 
to describe any soft wind that springs up. Thus, 
within a space of 40 years, the word Chinook has 
been turned end for end. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE SMITH GUN made a pretty clean sweep at 
the recent Niagara-on-the-Lake shoot. Here are 
the laurels it carried off: Frank D. Kelsey of East 
Aurora, N. Y., won the Amateur Average—score, 
538 ex 560; Harvey Dixon was 2d with 536 ex 
560; J. E. Jennings was 3d with 534 ex 560; J. 
W. Bell won the Mallory Cup with 48 ex 50, and 
J. E. Jennings won the Canadian Amateur Cham- 
pionship with 534 ex 560. 


* * * 


TALKING last week with the Chef of one of 
Milwaukee’s’ best known hotels, he told us that 
the Chick Can Opener was “ the only way.” This 
ideal kitchen or paint-shop tool embraces a dozen 
good points not contained in the ordinary type of 
opener. It is, without question, the best can 
opener of the age—the smaller size being for fam- 
ily use and the larger one for hotels, bakeries, 
ete. Sent postpaid to any address for 50 ets. 
Write for special prices, to introduce. Chick & 
Braconier, 318 Mulberry St., Rockford, Il. 

x * * 

‘*THE Editor of Sports AFIELD is correct in 
his estimation of Wadena. It is a _ beautiful 
city,’? writes Raymond Benedict, of Wadena, 
Minn. ‘‘The fishing is excellent in this vicinity 
at present. A party from town went to Ottertail 
Lake recently and returned with 140 nice pike. 
Two other gentlemen went out and caught 40 one 
day last week. I intend to soon give the bass a 
whirl. The Boss and I are planning a fine trip 
as soon as we get next week’s paper. well under 
way. Tell Mr. King he should not fail to include 
Wadena on his summer canvassing trip, as our 
nearby lakes are among the most beautiful in 
Minnesota. ’’ 
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Reading the October (1908) Sports AFIELD, | 
note an Ohio sportsman’s article, ‘‘A Disgusted 
Pointer,’’ 
same. 


and the Editor’s personal comment on 


Several years ago—accompanied by an Army re- 
cruiting ofticer—-I took a three days’ drive, carry- 
ing a setter, a pointer and a shooting outfit. For 
the writer it was a business trip and required some 
writing to be done. While I was doing my writ- 
ing, the Lieutenant ‘Started out with Queen, the 
pointer, and Trixie, the setter, to find a covey of 
quail. Some shooting was soon heard and it con- 
tinued from time to time. Then, looking around, 
I saw Queen coming in the door. She crawled 
under the table and lay down at my feet. When 
the writing was finished, I joined the Lieutenant 
and he explained that he had gotten up a covey 
and seattered them nicely in an old sage field. 
Not having shot for some time in the field, he had 
missed his rising shot and also several single birds. 


Queen then turned around and started for the 
house; nor would she pay any attention to his 
calls. Trixie, however, continued the hunt. Nor 


could Queen, after that, ever be induced to hunt 
with the Lieutenant alone. I would put both dogs 
in the field and start them off; but as soon as 
Queen saw me headed for the house, no amount of 
coaxing or threatening would induce her to con- 
tinue the hunt. She seemed to resent his not kill- 
ing the game. 

(Queen was a dog of high intelligence and an in- 
cident occurred on this trip that illustrates it. The 
Lieutenant received a message that called him 
home by train and I drove him in. After he left, 
| put Queen on the seat beside me and Trixie in 
iront. The next time I got out, I accidentally 
placed Trixie on the seat and Queen in front. 

The next time I returned to the buggy, Queen 
did not wait for me to order her in, but ran on 
ahead, jumped into the buggy and up onto the 
seat—leaving Trixie the less desirable seat at the 
bottom of the buggy. This Queen continueu to do, 
unless positively ordered down, and she showed by 
her actions that she enjoyed an elevated seat as 
much as a well dressed lady does a box at a 
theatre. 

[ have known of instances, where several guns 
were in line, of a pointer leaving its owner and 
hunting in front of the best shot. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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SPORT ON A WEST TEXAS RANCH. 


F, W. RAWLEs. 





Some 365 miles from Dallas, now one of the 
leading commercial cities of the Southwest, and 
just 18 miles from the little western town of 
Odessa, stands one of the most typical ranch 
homes it was my good fortune to see during a 
delightful vacation spent in that part of Texas, 
where stretch those boundless prairies of mesquite 
bushes and eacti, with here and there a herd of 
eattle grazing. It would seem a desolate place 
to choose for a home; but when you take into 
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consideration the delightful climate, the easy way 
of living, and the genuine hospitality extended to 
you by ranchers and cowboys alike, it is in many 
respects the ideal life. 


This little prairie home stands in a_ shallow 
basin that at one time was a surface lake but 
which has since dried up. Even today you can 


see hundreds of bones of fish 


time lived in this lake. ‘The 


dead that at one 
house consists of two 
rooms—one large and one small one- 
front porch. 


and a large 
Here on this porch, when the winds 
sweep unchecked across the plains, the cowboys 
unroll their blankets and sleep as peacefully as 
a little babe tucked into its 
mother’s hands. 
storage room and a kitchen. 


crib by a loving 
’ The smaller room is used for a 
Truly this is a funny 
combination—a storage room and a kitchen—but 
it is nevertheless so. The stove, a small table, and 
a box containing the few necessary cooking uten- 
sils and dishes oceupy one corner—the rest of the 
room being full of saddles, bridles, spurs, quirts, 
and all manner of harness. The large room serves 
the purpose of parlor, bed-room and dining room 
—its furnishings consisting of a few rough old 
chairs with cowhide seats, a table, two old couches, 
and all manner of trophies taken in the chase, 
which decorate that part of the walls that are not 
covered with old, yellow newspapers, on which 
you often find an interesting article that arrests 
your attention for a few minutes. 

Of course where there is a habitation of any 
kind, there must be water, and as Nature was not 
too generous with her water supply in that part 
of the country, every rancher, when he obtains a 
piece of land from the Government, has to put up 
a windmill and build a tank, and truly these are 
the oases of these rolling prairies. This tank is 
the pride of the rancher, who leaves no stone un- 
turned to make it beautiful. It is built right out 
of the ground, with the earth banked anywhere 
from 10 to 15 ft. high all around it, and on this 
embankment grass seed is planted as well as trees 
of the weeping willow and English poplar species. 
A system of piping is also put in, whereby the cat- 
tle troughs are supplied and the little truck garden 
irrigated. 

The time of my visit was in August, 1905— 
when the days are long. hot and dry, and the 
nights cool and beautiful. I will never forget the 
beautiful moonlight nights that they have out 
there. Along about half-past 6 the heavens are 
fairly aflame with the red and gold of the setting 
sun, and then it is dusk—that time of the day 
when all the heat is forgotten as the cool and re- 
freshing breezes gently caress you. 

We got started about 7:30, as we wanted to 
avoid the heat as weil as to spend as much time 
at the ranch as we could. We drove along the 
dusty roads, laughing and joking and now and 
then taking a chance shot at the numerous rabbits 
that are considered a great pest out there, because 
they eat up so much vegetation from the cattle, 
and also the little prairie-dogs that seamper to the 
edge of their holes and sit up and wait until you 
are almost upon them, when they dart into the 
ground out of sight. These little fellows were a 
great curiosity to me. They will burrow in the 
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Every Hunter 
needs this 









i LUNCH AND 
Cc 8) BEVERAGE 
CASE 


Contains one compartment for lunch-box—two for Icy-Hot 
pint bottles. These give you warm or cold drinks or both. 
In one you can put hot soup, coffee, punch or egg-nog and 
have a warm, flavory drink any time in 2¢ hours. In the 
other you can put cold milk, beer, champagne, lemonade or 
water and it will be cold and fresh for 3 days. Guaranteed as 
represented or money refunded. 

Case and lunch-box fine russet leather. Bottles beautifully plated, leather 
covered or plain, with screw-top drinking cups. Glass inside, easy to clean. 
Reasonable price. Handsomest outfit on the market. 

Write today for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name. 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE Co. 
214 LONGWORTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
Sporting Goods Dealers! Write for special window 
display offer. 











Than is delivered by any 
More Wate other style of pump and 25 
to 33% per cent more water 

than is raised by any other pump 

of the same type is produced by the 


“American” Centrifugal Pump 


It’s because the impeller is accurate- 
ly machined to the casing, there is 
no sudden change of di- 
rection of the water in => 
passing thru the pump, 
and the entire mechan 
ical efficiency contrib- 
utes directly to the rais- 4% 
ing of water. ‘‘Ameri- 
can’? Centrifugals are ~— 

guaranteed rigidly. Ask for our new catalog 


For 35 Years we have Manufactured 


Well Drilling and Prospecting Machinery 
and Tools, Deep Well Power and Steam 
Driven Pumps and Fittings, Alr Com- 
pressors, Centrifugal Pumps, Gasoline 
Engines, Steam Engines and Boilers. 
We have passed the experimental stage, 
and do not ask our customers to share with 


us that expense. Our machinery is right 
now. Catalegs and facts on application. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS, 


Office and Works, AURORA, ILL. 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 

















Have you tried 


The 1909 Issue 


SCHULTZE 
NEW E. C.? 


Their special qualities are 


STABILITY 
PERFECT PATTERNS 
EXCELLENT VELOCITY 
EASY ON THE SHOULDER 


Shells loaded with either of 
these powders can be purchased 
through any dealer. 


Ss 12 ts in stamps for a set of. six 
aS illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” Address 
Bats 4, 
E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 








SPORTS 


ground in sections, known as prairie-dog towns, 
and should a cowboy lose his way and come upon 
one of these sections unexpectedly, it is very dan- 
gerous—his horse being liable to fall and break its 
leg in one of the holes. 

After a three-hours drive, we finally arrived at 
the house, and then the fun began! Two young 
ladies and their brothers (owners of the ranch) 
met us at the first gate and escorted us to the 
house amidst a shower of questions as to how this, 
that and the other person was in town, and how 
everything was getting along; and when the next 
dance was going to be given, ete. After we had 
all gotten out of the buggies and were comfortably 
settled on the porch to take in the surrounding 
view, it was gently announced that we avould have 
to assist in getting the meat for dinner. This 
proved to be great fun, as we all had to shoulder 
a gun and go some distance out to where they had 
a lot of good, tempting, frying-size chickens fenced 
up. Each one had to take a shot and the fellow 
that killed the most chickens was to get the most 
to eat at dinner. Since there was quite a crowd 
of us—all as hungry as the coyotes that habitually 
roam the prairies out here—you will know that it 
took a goodly number of choice fowls to go 
around; so that we each had a number of shots at 
them before we secured enough for dinner. And 
that dinner! Why, I can taste that fried chicken 
and those fresh tomatoes and hot biscuits right 
now—even though they were served to us on tin 
pie plates and our coffee was given us in tin cups. 
There’s no use talking! you would have had to 
have been one cf us to realize the deliciousness of 
that meal and the pleasure experienced in eating it 
amid such surroundings. 

Immediately after dinner, we again got our 
guns and climbed into the buggies to go hunting. 
Little Bob White was the game we were after, as 
they abound in this part of Texas. In fact, they 
afford exceptionally fine hunting, as they are in 
such great quantities. The whole afternoon was 
spent in this manner, and then when old Sol began 
to throw his longest shadows and we had been so 
fortunate as to get something like three dozen 
quail in our game bags, we turned our faces home- 
ward, after a good little supper of ‘‘left overs’’ 
from the dinner, and a day of good, wholesome 
fun and pleasure. (Mrs.) Jack AUER. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A REMARKABLE SHOT. 


A prominent Congregational minister, who en- 
joys an oceaSional hunt, relates the following: 

One afternoon many years ago Wife and lI, 
accompanied by another preacher and wife, took 
a drive in the country. Through force of habit 
| took my rifle along, though scarcely expecting 
to use it. Two prairie-chickens were the first 
game sighted. They were in a field and a long 
distance away. I knew if I succeeded in getting 
anything like a sure shot at them, I should have 
to walk around to the opposite side of the broad 
field, ..That would take too much time, so I de- 
cided to try a shot from where we were, though 
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the distance was so great there was not one chance 
in a hundred of my hitting the game. I alighted, 
approached the fence and took aim. 

“*T suppose you’ll shoot that chicken’s head 
off,’’ observed the other preacher with a rather 
cynical laugh. 

**Oh, certainly’’’ I replied. 
head off. That’s easy for me.’’ 

I fired, and you should have seen: the look of 
amazement that overspread the countenances of 
my companions, when they saw that chicken fall 
headless in death; and they think to this day that 
was the most remarkable exhibition of marksman- 
ship ever seen, when really the bird was decapi- 
tated from a purely accidental cause. I had fired 
at the other chicken! T. C. McConneELL. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


‘Yes, shoot its 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Geo. Hansell, an amateur of Lebanon, Pa., broke 
98 targets ex 100 at the recent Hebron shoot, ani 
the remarkable thing about his performance is 
that he did it with his new No. 6 $200 Ithaca, 
equipped with the speedy lock—a gun he had 


never shot before. 
* ” * 


A DECIDED novelty in the way of fishing baits is 
the Booster Bait—a substitute for natural bait. 
It is an excellent bait for casting or trolling, at- 
tracting fish by its taste and smell. It will out- 
last a dozen minnows; may be carried in the 
tackle box for months and is always ready for use. 
Each bait is filled with edible matter and contains 
a capsule which, when placed in water, dissolves— 
throwing off a strong odor. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents, by the maker, J. G. Henzel, 578 
So. Paulina St., Chicago. 

* * * 

Ir a squirrel killed by W. L. Chambers, near 
Jerseyville, Lils., had not been shot, it would have 
starved to death. Chambers and Dr. O. P. Erwin 
were hunting together, when they saw the squirrel 
sitting on the limb of a walnut tree. It fell at 
Chambers’ first shot. When the hunters picked 
it up they found that a walnut as large as a hen’s 
egg was wedged between its jaws. Efforts to 
dislodge it were in vain. The greedy little animal 
had bitten off more than it could chew. Old 
hunters say that the squirrels often lock their 
jaws in this way and die of starvation. 

— * * 

THE Stevens repeating shotgun No. 520 (Brown 
ing’s Patent) has only been on the market a half 
year, but already there have been sold more than 
a thousand of these popular models. The new gun 
is a 12-gauge, six-shot hammerless—thoroughly 
modern in design and construction. It is guaran- 
teed to work right; does not balk; and, its 
mechanism being completely housed, there are no 
projecting bolts. Some time ago the famous shot 
gun handler, Capt. A. H. Hardy, made a series of 
attempts to jam the Stevens repeater, but his 
efforts were fruitless. 
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STEVENS 


NEW VISIBLE LOADING 
REPEATING RIFLE No. 70 
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The most accurate .22 Galibre Rifle made. 





Barrel rifled with slow twist—one turn in 25 
inches. 


Weight 4% pounds. 

Handles Fifteen .22 Short Cartridges, which are 
alwaysinsight while beingfedintochamber. 

Extra strong double extractors. 


The Stevens No. 70 Repeater is Absolutely Guaran- 
teed and is bound to give Universal Satisfaction. 


No. 70. Fitted with bead frout and sporting rear sights, Price, $9 00+ 
No. 71. Fitted with Beach combination front, Stevens leaf and vernier peep sights, 11.50 
No. 72. Fitted with Lyman front No. 5, Stevens leaf and Lyman No. 1 sights, 12.00 


If you cannot obtain STEVENS from your Dealer, we ship direct, express pre- 
paid, upon receipt of Catalog price. Send 8 cts. in stamps for complete Firearm and 
Telescope Catalogs. Valuable books of reference for present and prospective shooters. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





(t will be a very great favor if you will mention «Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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A NEW MARLIN REPEATER. 





The advent of the new Model 25 Marlin re- 
peating rifle will be welcome news to many of our 
readers with whom the accurate little .22 C. B. 
«caps have been universal favorites for gallery and 
target work, as well as for small game. The 
<. B. eaps should not be confounded with B. B. 
caps, as the latter are usually loaded with ful- 
minate and are not recommended for use in this 
rifle. The C. B. caps have a long conical bullet, 
are loaded with black, semi-smokeless and smoke- 
less powders of all the standard makes, and are 
fully as desirable in many forms of shooting as 
the .22 short cartridges. 

The Model 25 also handles in the same rifle, 
without change in adjustment, the .22 Short car- 
tridges of all makes, and is guaranteed accurate 
and reliable. It holds 15 .22 Short cartridges or 
18 C. B. caps at one loading. It has a 23-inch 
round barrel and the clean-cut, accurate rifling of 
the Ballard system which insures a long life for 
the gun. The removable side-plate and removable 


action parts allow instant access to all parts of 
the action and make this the easiest of all small 
ealibre rifles to keep clean. It is a gun every 
man, woman and boy who shoots can buy and en- 
joy. It sells at a price all can afford. ($10 eat- 
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Fredendall, 1712-1714 North Clark St., Chicago. 
Send for one of these fish holders to complete your 
outfit. These holders are large enough for all 
ordinary fish—special sizes being made to order 
for tarpon and other ‘‘ big ones.’’ 

* * * 

At the recent shoot of the Pahquioque Gun Club, 
the first prize (a No. 520 Stevens repeating shot- 
gun) was won under rather novel circumstances. 
A number of well-known trap shooters were the 
contestants, and the winner of the prize—E. H. 
Bailey—won the gun by shooting with it. He had 
only shot the Stevens repeater once before and the 
result of his victory demonstrates what this excel 
lent gun is capable of. It may be said, in pass- 
ing, that the Pahquioque Club has a number of 
expert trap shots on its membership rolls, having 
recently defeated the Yale University team, which 
is considered one of the best trap-shooting clubs 
in the country. 

* * * 

THE Gold Medal Combination Cot and Tent is 
a practical novelty that will interest many sports- 
men. It consists of one of the celebrated Gold 
Medal camp beds, with a specially designed tent 
frame, made to fold compactly the same length as 
the cot, and a light folding ridge pole. The tent 
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THE NEW MODEL 25 MARLIN REPEATING RIFLE. 





alog list—less at your dealer’s) and because of 
its cheap ammunition quickly pays for itself in 
the reduced cost of cartridges. Further details of 
the Marlin Fire Arms Co., 49 Willow St., New 
Haven, Conn. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





SPECIAL attention is called to the advertisement 
of D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co., 278 to 280 W. Madison 
St., Chicago. Their Big Enough for Two wall tent 
at $4.75 is certainly a bargain, being an 8-ounce 
duck tent, complete with ropes, poles and pins. 
Their folding camp stove, at $3.75, will certainly 
interest sportsmen. They also make a special 
combination offer on ‘an outfit for miners, pros- 
pectors, etc. Our readers are invited to send for 
eatalogue and full details. 

* * * 

THE Fredendall Safety Fish Holder should in- 
terest all fishermen. It will hold open the mouth 
of any fish, enabling the fisherman to extract the 
hook and insert stringer without danger of lacerat- 
ing his hand. It prevents loss of hooks and will 
be found a great convenience. Made by E. J. 


can be instantly placed in position or folded with 
cot for transportation. Write the Gold Medal 
Camp Fyrniture Mfg. Co., 224 St: Paul Ave., 
Racine, Wis., for full details and price-list. This 
company manufacture a complete line of camp 
beds, chairs, tables, etc., and have built up a 
world-wide reputation for the Gold Medal trade- 
mark. 
7 * - 

WE have before us an interesting booklet which 
ought to be in the hands of every sportsman, 
automobilist and traveler. In it the many uses 
of the Icy-Hot (one of the most popular vacuum 
bottles on the market) are fully described. Fill 
an Icy-Hot with milk, beer, champagne, lemonade, 
ete., and it will be still cold when you want to use 
it, even if three days after filling the bottle. Or, 
if desired, you can put in a warm. liquid (such 
as soup, coffee, tea or punch) and have it steam- 
ing hot for 24 hours. The Icy-Hot comes in va- 
rious finishes—such as nickel-plated, gun metal or 
leather covered designs—and the screw-top makes 
a handy drinking cup. Send your address on a 
postal to the Iey-Hot Bottle Co., 214 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, O., and this booklet will be mailed to 
you at once, postpaid. 
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After the Game 


There’s nothing so refreshing and nourishing as 


ICED POSTUM 


(With Sugar and Lemon-—as.desired) 


Postum is made of clean, hard wheat—and contains the Phosphate 
of Potash (grown in the wheat) which builds up nerve cells and 


“Relieves Fatigue” 


without the harmful reaction of coffee or tea— 


‘There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





OnE of the successful motor-cycles of the day 
is the Grassby—made by the well-known steel 
tubing experts, G. A. Grassby & Sons, 3421 State 
St., Chicago, who are also extensive manufacturers 
of cycle and marine motors and castings. The 
Grassby is a finely constructed machine that will 
stand up well under the strain of long-distance 
country runs. Full details of the makers. 

: * * * 

THe DomAN MarINeE Morors are known and 
used from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and even in 
far-away Finland and New Zealand. All of our 
readers who are interested in high-grade heavy 
duty marine engines should write this company for 
illustrated catalog replete with useful informa- 
tion. The Doman Four-Cycle Marine Motor has 
an enviable reputation for speed, durability and 
economy. Ask for Catalog U1, and address the 
H. C. Doman Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


* 7 7 


AN absolutely reliable compass is a great desid- 
eratum for all sportsmen. The Pocket Automo- 





bile Compass and Sportsman’s Path Finder (illus- 
trated herewith) is something new and unlike any- 
thing else on the market. It gives all points of 
the compass as soon as taken from the pocket and 
can be read in semi-darkness as well as in the 
light. Our readers should ask their dealers for 
the Kraemer Compass or write the U. S. Auto 
Compass Co., 411 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., 
for full details and price-list. 

* * * 

WHEN you are out on the rice fields or marshes 
after ducks, you want a steady, light-draft boat 
that sets low in the water—a craft too that you 
can shoot from without for a moment fearing the 
possibility of tipping over. And of the many 
boats built for the shooting fraternity, the Im- 
proved Still Hunter, built by Thompson Bros., 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin, has so many points to com- 
mend it that many a sportsman, in quest of a fall 
shooting boat, will, on seeing their ad., make up 
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his mind to be good to himself and get one. Aside 
from their Still Hunter model, their new catalogue 
describes a large variety of canoes, rowboats and 
fishing boats of all kinds. 


QUEER QUERIES. 





The ‘‘powers that be’’ in Washington, D. C., 
as well as the powers that be not throughout the 
East, seem to have crude ideas generally as to 
the magnitude and general geographical condi- 
tions of the Far West. 

A field deputy in the Government service for 
New Mexico and Arizona, whose duty it is to 
visit all towns, large and small, often finds it 
necessary to drive 40, 50 and occasionally 75 or 
more miles over a barren country. He may travel 
a whole day without seeing a man or a habitation 
of man. He often arrives where the road forks 
and has no idea which horn of the dilemma he 
should take. Thus he frequently goes many miles 
out of his way—sometimes being lost and obliged 
to camp and remain in the desert over-night. 
Under such circumstances it becomes necessary 
when hiring a livery rig to engage with it the 
services of a driver; the 
even loses his way. 

A certain deputy who had made a few short 
trips alone found that he must make a long one 
over a desolate plain; hence had the liveryman 
provide him with a driver. Later a voucher ae- 
companying his monthly expense report to the 
Department headquarters at Washington read: 
‘For hire of team, buggy and driver, ete., ete.’’ 
Within a few days back came the inquiry from 
the Department to the official in charge of the 
district as to why a driver was necessary. The 
letter was referred to the deputy for reply. 

Now, an exhaustive account of the conditions 
of the country had recently been furnished the 
Department, and the deputy knew it: hence from 
his standpoint the inquiry seemed uncalled for, 
if not silly, and he promptly wrote beneath the 
question a brief but logical reply. Thus the ques- 
tion returned to the Department, with the accom- 
panying answer read as follows: 

QuERY:—Referring to Voucher No. 6. What 
did Deputy Blank have to have a driver for? 

ANSWER:—To drive the team. 

The claim was allowed without further inquiry. 


and sometimes driver 


Once a crew belonging to the Forestry Depart- 
ment, while working a number of days in a wild, 
mountainous region, had with them two covered 
wagons, for which they had no particular use ex- 
cept as sleeping places at night. 

In his report of course one of the items of ex- 
pense mentioned by the overseer was the hire of 
the wagons, with:an explanation as to their use. 
Soon came the inquiry: 

‘*Cannot you and 
ground?’’ 

‘¢We can, but we won’t,’’ was the terse reply. 

That claim, too, was allowed without further 
eavil. TEDDY Barr. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


your men sleep on the 
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IN SHOOTING HISTORY ARKER GUN 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 9 MADE BY THE 






At Chicago, the week beginning June 21, Mr. Frank 
Fisher won the Preliminary Handicap from the 
18 yd. mark, shooting at ten doubles and eighty singles—score 94. 

Mr. Fred Shattuck won the Grand American Handicap from the 18 yd. mark 
—score 96; and 20 straight in the shoot-off. 

Mr. Fred Gilbert again won the Professional Championship with a score of 193 
out of 200, which included 40 doubles, of which he broke 37—making his 
second consecutive winning of this classic event, and the fourth consecutive 
wining for the PARKER GUN. 

The PARKER GUN also won the High General Average for the entire tourna- 

ment—thus winning about all there was in sight. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Gonn. *32Wisens” 


















CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


The System that Leads to More Good Game Centres than any Other. 


MOOSE, 

Bristol, N. B. Kipawa, Que. 
Schreiber, Ont. 
CARIBOU, 
Rossport, Nepigon, Wabi- 
goon, Ont. 

DEER and BEAR. 

} Maniwaki, Que. Desbarats, 

Pickerel, Ont. 
GOAT, SHEEP, WAPITI 
and GRIZZLY. 
We know the best points 
in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, and have a special 
report on the game of B C., 
a copy of which will be sent 
on application. 
Also ask for a copy of 
‘* Fishing and Shooting.” 
We only mention three 
places under each heading. 
We know of many others. 
Won’t you give us a chance to help you in selecting the locality for your hunting trip this season? 
We know the best guides, the people who supply canoes, outfit and provisions at each point. You 
can have the benefit of our latest reports, which promise a great season in nearly every district. Write 


L.0. ARMSTRONG, Tourist Agent, Dept. D., C. P. R. Windsor Offices, Montreal. 








Bt will be a very great faver if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers.) 





SPORTS 
THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 
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The Grand American Handicap—the biggest 
yearly shooting event in the world—was held in 
Chicago June 22 to 26, the shoot lasting five days. 
The attendance was representative of the entire 
country and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. 
While there were a half-dozen other important 
contests, the Grand American Handicap was natu- 
rally the banner event of the meet—attracting an 
entry list of 435 contestants. The conditions 
were 100 targets; $10 entrance; handicaps of 
from 16 to 23 yds.; $200 added to the purse. 
The winner received a trophy in addition to first 
money. 

Fred Shattuck of Columbus, O., J. R. Livings- 
ton of Springville, Ala., G. E. Burns of Cleveland, 
O., and W. Wettleaf of Nichols, Iowa, each tied 
on 96 out of 100. In the shoot-off (at 20 targets) 
Shattuck scored 20 straight; Livingston, 19; 
Burns, 18; and Wettleaf, 17—Mr. Shattuck being 
immediately declared the winner of the 1909 
Grand American Handicap. H. I. Hess, D. Bar- 
stow, B. T. Cole and W. Shattuck came in second 
with 95 each. R. O. Heikes, H. D. Freeman, L. J. 
Squier, C. H. Ditto, K. P. Johnson, A. Killam and 
R. W. Claney, each made scores of 94. Fred Gil- 
bert (standing at the 2l-yd. mark), J. 8. Young 


AFIELD. 


(20 yds.), Walter Huff (20 yds.), G. V. Dering 
(19 yds.), W. Henderson (19 yds.), P. Bagger- 
man (18 yds.), H. MeMurchy (18 yds.), J. H. 
Pumphrey (18 yds.), Wm. Raup (18 yds.), J. B. 
Snowden (18 yds.), B. H. Black (16 yds.) and 
C. F. Schaffer (16 yds.) each made the highly 
creditable score of 93. And so the immense army 
of contestants trailed along from 92, 91 and 90, 
on down to as low as 64; after which the shoot- 
ing was more irregular. The other leading events 
were fully as interesting as the Grand American 
itself—though not quite so much in the limelight; 
but our limited space prevents us giving a com- 
plete account of each contest. It is, however, 
pleasant to record the fact of trap-shooting’s 
great and increasing popularity as a sport, and 
to prophesy for the 1910 Grand American an even 
larger attendance of representative shooters than 
was called forth last month by the big meet at 
Chicago. 
ee eee 

THE boating season is on and our readers should 
not forget that the Richards Portable Seat Back 
will afford much desired rest and comfort. It is 
on or off the boat in a jiffy, and is inexpensive 
and durable. Ask your dealer or write the 
Richards Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., mentioning 
Sports AFIELD. 














. f UY, S 
toy 4 3421 State Street, 


G. A. GRASSBY & SONS 


STEEL TUBING EXPERTS 


MOTORCYCLES of QUALITY 


Cycle and Marine Motors and Castings. 
Write for full Details and Estimates. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








are built to suit the most exacting requirements. 

Launches, 8 

We build Cruisers to suit individual specifications and have 
| customers in eve-y State in the Union 


| 218 to 230 West Irving Park Bivd., 


WECKLER CRAFT 


i 
Boats and Hunting Cabin-Boats in Tpock, 
Catalog and Estimates furnished on request. 


WECKLER BOAT COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ills. 














Perfection for Outdoor Sleeping 


Enterprise Tent-Cot 


Proof against Sun, Shower, Mosquitos or Vermin. 


For Camp, Porch or Lawn. 
like or equal to it. 
section of this country. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue and Price list. 


ENTERPRISE BED CO., Dept. A, - - 


There is nothing 
Thousands in use in every 


Hammond, Ind. 











